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THE MERCHMT'S WIDOW. 



I. 



§tnt^ nnb ^mn. 




R DAVENTREE was a merchant in a very 
extensive line of business, in which he 
justly enjoyed a high character for probity, 
regularity, and activity. He had succeeded his father 
in the concern, so that his whole life had been passed 
in the enjoyment of wealth, but under such restrictions 
as taught him its proper use and just value. He had 
not to contend with those difficulties which arise from 
narrow means and unformed connections. He had 
never experienced the necessity of" smaU savings and 
perpetual self-denials, such as his good parent had felt 
before him. But hjB had been taught by that parent 
justly to estimate his own advantages, and to know 
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that every business, however well-established, requires 
the eye of a master ; and that the most splendid income 
calls for the boundaries of economy, and the hand of 
management. His own excellent understanding and 
education enabled him to see the^opriety of dis- 
pensing a large income with dignified liberality with- 
out affecting the pageantry of rank on the one hand, or 
stooping to petty detail on the other. As he regarded 
the character of a British merchant to be justly one of 
sufficient importance to satisfy all proper ambition, he 
did not seek to embellish it with ornaments to which 
it had no pretension. Thus he never sought to intrude 
into those walks of life which he conceived appropriate 
to nobility; and while his hospitable board was open 
to all, and frequently surrounded by men of the first 
talents and highest offices in the country, he yet neither 
sought celebrity, nor awakened satire, by the splendour 
of his fetes, or the crowding of his routs ; but blending 
the plenty of past times with the elegance of the 
present, obtained good-will from all, and envy from 
none. 

Mr. Daventree was enabled to pursue a line of life 
agreeable to his 'situation, his judgment, and his 
principles, by being united to a lady whose disposition 
and opinions entirely coincided with his own. Her 
affections were so entirely given to him and to her 
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children, that in every point where she had formed a 
wish that did not precisely accord with his ideas, she 
had a pleasure in abandoning it for his sake. This 
conduct, while it rendered her inexpressibly dear to 
him, inspired him with an uncommon anxiety to pro- 
cure her every blessing and comfort in his power. He 
iFelt as if he could never sufficiently guard one whose 
tenderness rendered her so entirely dependent upon 
him. In fact, he considered her more dependent upon 
him than she really was, for Mrs. Daventree was not 
only an accomplished, elegant woman, but, notwith- 
standing the mildness of her manners, and the gentle 
timidity which marked her conduct as a wife, she 
possessed a strong mind, an. enlightened imderstanding, 
and that sense of power which is derived from the 
constant exercise of religious principles. Her sense of 
justice and integrity was particularly acute, for it had 
been early instilled into her mind by her venerable 
grandsire, who was himseK a merchant, and who had 
been brought up at a period when regularity and order 
were the peculiar characteristics of men of his class. 

Mrs. Daventree had the misfortune to lose both her 
parents during her infancy; but their loss had been 
supplied by the parents of her father, in the best 
manner they were able. In their declining years she 
had amply retmned their kindness, by an affectionate 
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attention to their comforts, not often supplied by- 
beautiful and rich girls to their aged relatives. The 
docile temper she cultivated for their sakes, and the 
patience she exercised towards them, doubtless laid the 
foundation of those virtues which she eminently prac- 
tised towards her own family in after-life; for the 
cares claimed by old age and early infancy are very 
similar. 

This venerable couple had two sons, who were much 
attached to their niece, and from their care she became 
mistress of those accomplishments now considered in- 
dispensable, but which, it is probable, the good old 
couple might consider of little importance. From this 
happy combination, she imbibed all that is pleasing in 
modem education, with all that was useful in the days 
that are past. In her, suavity of manners was 
grounded on virtue in disposition. She was not taught 
to appear amiable, to affect placidity, and to look 
smilingly. Obedience was engrafted in her mind as a 
duty, and she was permitted the exercise of benevolence, 
as the sweet reward of extraordinary exertion. She 
was led to religion, as the solace of all her little sorrows, 
and the medium of subduing every wrong emotion and 
rising passion in her heart; and she was continually 
assured that every human being was subject to such 
emotions, and could only find favour in the sight 
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of God, in proportion as they subdued the evil propen- 
sities of their nature, and nurtured the purer affections 
divine goodness had likewise implanted there. 

With a mind and disposition thus cultivated, and a 
person highly interesting, it was no wonder that Sophia 
Gardiner attracted Mr. Daventree, who had formed a 
commercial connection with the elder of her uncles. 
She had several suitors, but greatly preferred this 
gentleman, because she foimd him possessed of those 
principles she had been early taught to revere. The 
preference thus bestowed by her judgment was stiU 
further ratified by her heart, on their increased 
acquaintance, especially after the death of her aged 
relatives ; so that every succeeding year had bound her, 
if possible, more closely to this beloved husband. 

Mr. and Mrs. Daventree, at the commencement of 
the present century, were the parents of seven children. 
Henry, the eldest, was thirteen, a sensible, steady boy, 
of good parts, but retiring, timid manners. Charles, 
his brother, was twelve. He was a very different 
character, being rather of a turbulent temper, but open 
to conviction, and generous to a fault Sophia and 
Louisa followed : then Edward, a lovely boy, about six 
years old. Anne and Eliza were infants, the darlings 
and playthings of the rest. 

During the short peace which preceded the late war. 
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Mr. Daventree had endeavoured to make himself 
amends for many losses experienced during the dis- 
astrous period of the French Eevolution, by sending 
large ventures of goods to various countries, whose 
markets were now re-opened to British manufactures. 
The speedy recurrence of warfare rendered this step 
extremely unfortunate. So far from retrieving that 
which was already lost, Mr. Daventree, in a short time, 
had but too much reason to conclude that he had 
injured himself irreparably by the measure. 

Mr. Gardiner, his partner, being still a single man, 
proposed visiting those countries himself where their 
property principally lay, and endeavouring to make the 
best of it. When he set out, Mrs. Daventree, for the 
time, perceived that some degree of evil was portended. 
But Mr. Daventree, anxious to relieve her from even 
the shadow of anxiety, took such pains to convince her 
that this journey of her uncle was only in the regular 
way of trade, and similar to those which he had 
frequently engaged in before, that in a short time she 
acquiesced in the opinion he endeavoured to inculcate. 

It was an unfortunate circumstance for this tender 
husband, that he had never seen the superior mind of 
his excellent lady drawn out by any of those trials in 
life which might have evinced her fortitude, which was 
the only virtue for which he did not give her credit. 
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He was the more excusable for his concealment of that 
trouble which preyed on his heart, because at this time 
her health was delicate, and that of her young family 
had been such as to require uncommon attention. 
Besides, he flattered himself that the activity and 
ability of his worthy partner would still retrieve much, 
and that the storm would blow over without touching 
her, in whom he was most vulnerable. Conscious that 
his establishment, though noble, was far within the 
limits of his fortune, he trusted that his affairs might 
be arranged without rendering an abridgment of it 
necessary. 

Under these persuasions, Mr. Daventree wore "a 
face of smiles, a heart of tears;" for though he 
nourished hope, yet his mind was necessarily in a state 
of great anxiety. Notwithstanding all his efforts to 
appear cheerful, his faithful partner was convinced that 
all was not well with him. To her tender solicitations 
he replied only by attributing the cause to some slight 
indisposition, and some little derangement of the 
nerves, which a short time would entirely remove. 

Close observation convinced Mrs. Daventree that 
her husband laboured under mental disease; but as 
she perceived that he was desirous of concealing it 
from her, she was determined to appear ignorant. Yet 
feeling it to be her duty to lessen the misfortune she 
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feared, by every means in her power she endeavoured, 
in a silent way, to curtail the expenses of her family. 
She complained of the inconvenience and fatigue 
occasioned by keeping two houses, and proposed giving 
up that in the country, as she could procure better 
instructions for her daughters in town. 

" But your health, Sophia, requires country air," said 
the trembling husband. 

" I think not, my love ; for I was brought up in the 
city of London, compared to which our house in 
Russel Square may be considered country, you know." 

*♦ But what shall we do with this?" 

" Sell it, by all means. With so large a family, we 
can never want uses for money." 

No proposal could have been, in fact, more desirable • 
to Mr. Daventree. Yet the very consciousness of its 
necessity made him for a short time hesitate, fearing 
that his beloved Sophia should know the necessity of 
the sacrifice. Though still ignorant of this necessity, 
her eye, taught penetration by affection, perceived that 
his heart was a little lightened of its load, and she 
hastened to fulfil her proposition by an immediate 
removal Scarcely had they taken possession of their 
town house, when the arrival of letters frpm the Conti- 
nent threw a still deeper shade over the brow of her be- 
loved spouse, and awakened new anxieties in her bosom. 
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The distress Mrs. Daventree now felt, but in her 
turn tried to conceal, brought back the sickly state of 
health from which she was emerging. Her pale looks 
were a signal to her husband still to conceal the fatal 
secret which preyed on his own vitals. Happy would 
it have been for both if he had dared to trust all his 
fears and feelings to that sympathizing bosom, which, 
with all its delicacy and gentleness, would have yielded 
abundant support to her suffering lord, and proved to 
him the friend he so much wanted at this time, both 
for counsel and consolation. 

Mr. Daventree had frequently of late complained of 
a sense of fulness and weight in his head, which at any 
other time would have awakened the fears and excited 
the cares of this tender wife. But she was by this 
time so frilly convinced that his illness was of the 
heart, that all her efforts were directed to ends more 
immediately connected with the situation of their 
affairs. She concluded, that frequently, when clapping 
his hand on his forehead he rushed out of the room, 
that this was a feint for hiding his tears. At these 
moments her heart ached with very sorrow, yet she 
dared not follow him, lest she should augment his 
distress, perceiving plainly that the only comfort he 
enjoyed arose from the belief that she still escaped the 
participation of his sorrows. 
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Thus each party were deceived in the other. He 
concluded she looked pale from sickness, when, in fact, 
her illness arose only from silently partaking his 
solicitude ; and she, knowing he was unhappy, was not 
aware that latent disease was added to his sufferings. 
Thus an excess of generosity was at once destroying 
two amiable people, who were capable of supporting 
every evil of life with magnanimity, upheld by each 
other. 

It was Mr. Daventree's custom to go every day from 
his counting-house to 'Change, and from thence come 
home to dinner. He was generally so punctual, that 
his lady and the younger children frequently took their 
stand in the window, to watch him come up the square. 
One day, as they were thus engaged, Edward observed, 
*' that papa was later than usual, b)it perhaps he was 
inquiring what was the matter^ there was a crowd 
of people at the other comer." 

"Probably he is," said Mrs. Daventree, looking, 
towards the place; "ring, my dear; I will send 
William to see what is the matter. Perhaps some 
assistance may be necessary." 

Ever active in the cause of humanity, Mrs. Daven- 
tree dispatched the servant, following him with her 
eyes down the square. The crowd opened for the man, 
who, on entering it, and perceiving the object of his 

(162) 
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search, seemed to start back; and the children observed, 
"William had seen something dreadful" In a short 
time the crowd moved forward, and one person seemed 
dispatched from the rest towards the house. "This 
person is coming fcr something they want," said Mrs. 
Daventree ; and, with her accustomed activity of bene- 
volence, she went down stairs to give them the meeting. 

William was entering the door at the very moment 
she entered by the opposite way. " Stop, stop !" cried 
he to the crowd ; and instantly exclaimed to his mis- 
tress, " *Tis only a fit, madam — indeed 'tis only a fit, — 
don't be frightened!" 

" I am not frightened," said Mrs. Daventree ; " let 
them bring the poor man in," still going towards them. 

William, in terror, threw out his hands— he was 
unable to speak ; the people either could not under- 
stand him, or were incapable of feeling with him. 
Pushing past him, they carried immediately, into the 
presence of his wife, the dead body of Mr. Daventree. 

One shriek, one loud, heart-rending shriek was heard, 
and then the stricken wife fell senseless as him she 
mourned. The affectionate servants who were able to 
control their feelings of surprise and horror, alike hur- 
ried each senseless form into distant apartments, to 
conceal, if possible, such fearful sights from their un- 
conscious offspring. 

(102} 2 ' 
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% Mtb0fa Inbje^ir^ 

[HE concealed grief of Mr. Daventree had been 
the remote cause of an apoplectic complaint, 
which had for some time been threatening 
him. The morning of this eventful day had precipitated 
its effects, from his learning on 'Change the failure of a 
great house in Hamburgh, and another at Heligoland, 
both of whom had been trusted by him to an amount 
which he was certain would involve him beyond his 
means of bearing. He felt now the utter impossibility 
of further disguise with his wife; her distress — h€7* 
altered situation — the blasted hopes of his little ones, 
all rose to his mind, and overwhelmed him with 
distress. Unhappily, he heard this bad news from 
strangers $ for it is probable, that had one of the many 
who knew and loved him been near, he might have 
been led to speak of his misfortune, and to have shed 
tears, which would have afforded a natural vent to the 
sorrow that overwhelmed him. He looked roimd for a 
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coach, but there happened to be none there, and he 
had not power to call one. A sense of sickness and 
oppression succeeded the pang of distress which had 
first wounded him ; and he felt himself so ill, as to be 
doubly -anxious, on that account, to reach home. With 
trembling and hurried steps he pressed forward, and 
entered the square nearly at the accustomed time. The 
first glance he had of his house brought on all his 
agonies anew ; and, unable to proceed, he crossed the 
road with difficulty, and laid his hand upon the iron 
railing. He then cast one more look towards his dear 
home, and beheld his wife and little ones at the window 
— a thick mist fell upon his eyes — he faintly called on 
Grod to bless them, and, with one deep sigh, dropped 
down to rise no more ! 

In this situation he was found and conveyed to his 
own house, as we have already seen. Though every 
means were had recourse to, as is usual in such cases, 
aU help was found vain. That form, so fondly loved, 
was sunk to its original dust,— that generous and manly 
spirit was recalled to the God who gave it ! 

When Mrs. Daventree awoke from the long, deep 
swoon into which she had fallen, she felt as if awakened 
to some new poignant evil which, though unknown, 
was yet unbearable. She perceived, in the tear-swollen 
faces of her attendants, the confirmation of her fears ; 
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and, as recollection returned with returning life, she 
closed her eyes, as if to shut them out together. 

But, alas ! oblivion of woe is not the widow's portion. 
She was /orctfc? to revive, /orcec? to believe the dreadful 
truth which benumbed her faculties, and harrowed up 
her souL The medical gentleman who had been called 
in to examine the body of her husband attended her, 
and administered such assistance as her case demanded. 
Fearful that entire stupefaction of the faculties should 
follow a shock so totally unexpected, they ordered her 
children to be brought around her, conceiving the poig- 
nancy of anguish preferable to the stupor of despair. 
This means happily succeeded in restoring her be- 
wildered mind. She heard the cries of her children, 
and once more raised her head; she felt their hands 
stretched out to her, to give or to receive support ; their 
innocent tears bedewed her face ; she raised her arms 
as if to embrace them all ; and, by an effort that be- 
spoke at once her energy and agony, rose from her 
couch, and dropped on her knees in the midst. The 
poor babes clung round her with mingled terror and 
affection. Her pale, distracted looks made them be- 
lieve she too was dying. She groaned aloud— sighs 
like the last convulsions of nature burst from her over- 
charged heart — she believed herself dying — she cast a 
look at her children, and the words, " poor innocents ! " 
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trembled on her lips. The emotions of maternal pity 
supplied what the severity of grief had denied— a flood 
of tears came to her relief— life and reason were re- 
stored. 

Yet sorrow seemed to increase with time ; for the 
more the unhappy widow reflected on the loss she had 
sustained, and the manner in which her beloved hus- 
band was taken, the more bitterly she lamented her 
own irreparable loss, and the long-concealed sorrows of 
him who had in a great measure become the victim of 
his tenderness to her. To say how she wept over him, 
how she mourned over his last moments, and lamented 
that they were not consoled by her presence, would be 
as painful as impossible. The heart only can conceive 
them, for all attempt to describe the feelings of such a 
widow is utterly vain. 

When at length the afflicted mother was enabled to 
lift up her heart to Him who seeth in secret, and who 
turned not a deaf ear even to those *' sighings of the 
sorrowful soul which cannot be uttered," she began to 
recover those feculties of the mind which might be said 
to be suspended. She was aware that her affairs were 
in a disordered state, and that it was her duty to in- 
quire how far she was justified in continuing her pre- 
sent establishment, though a reduced one ? Rousing 
herself, she sent for the principal clerk engaged in her 
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late husband's service, and inquired of him, "if any letters 
had been lately received from her unde, and whether 
they contained remittances of any consequence 1 ** 

This person replied, by lamenting the absence of Mr. 
Gardiner, and hinting his fears that he was become a 
prisoner in France. 

This was a new auction ; for on his kindness she 
had relied for all the offices of parental friendship her- 
self and children must hereafter need. The younger 
brother of Mr. Gardiner had been many years settled 
in Spanish America, where he was married; but her 
husband's partner had ever been a father to her ; and 
the only consolation her bereaved state admitted was, 
the knowledge of his kindness, and the hope of his 
protection. 

When the widow had a little recovered from this 
stroke, she again adverted to the state of her affairs. 

" I shall be glad to lay the books before you, madam, 
when you find yourself equal to inspecting them. Mr. 
Goodwin and Mr. Belton will be happy to wait upon 
you." 

"I have no personal acquaintance with either of 
those gentlemen, and would rather not see any strangers. 
Who are they?" 

" They are principal creditors, madam, and are ap- 
pointed assignees, of the estate." 
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** Creditors ! assignees! I do not understand you, 
Mr. Sadler." 

" Surely, madam, I am not the first to tell you that 
Mr. Daventree my honoured master, my best friend, 
died insolvent ! " 

" Insolvent ! " 

" Yes, madam. The failure of two great houses at 
the same time completed his ruin, and doubtless pro- 
duced our loss of his invaluable life, since he died within 
two hours after he received this heart-breaking intel- 
ligence." 

" Pray leave me," said the widow, faintly. 

Mr. Sadler, deeply penetrated with the sincerest 
sympathy, withdrew, and the afSicted mother for some 
time indulged in the tears such reiterated sorrow caUed 
for. Sinking on her knees, she inarticulately sought 
comfort from that Almighty Power who afficteth but 
to heal, and arose refreshed in her soul, though sensible 
of much anguisL She rang, and finding Mr. Sadler 
was still in the house, desired to see him again. On 
his entrance she thus addressed him, — 

** Surely, Mr. Sadler, there wiU be no loss to any one 
when our afiairs are settled ? " 

"Very little, madam, if we consider the magnitude 
of the concern." 

" I cannot bear that there should be any. I entreat 
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you to inform me of the worst, my friend ; do not fear 
for me. That merciful Hand which has sustained me 
through this great trial will not forsake me in the less. 
All other sorrows must be light in comparison to that 
loss which I endure in my husband's death." 

Mr. Sadler wiped his eyes, as if to look with astonish- 
ment on a woman whom he had been used to see nursed 
with the tenderness of an exotic plant, on whom the 
softest breeze of spring is not permitted to blow, thus 
daring to meet the blasts of adversity unshrinkingly. 
With somewhat more courage, he answered, " The 
creditors, well aware of Mr. Daventree's perfect probity 
and regularity, and justly imputing his misfortunes to 
those political changes no prudence could foresee or 
prevent, are perfectly willing to divide, amicably, that 
which remains, and are by no means desirous of dis- 
turbing you in your establishment until your mind has 
fiilly recovered the terrible shock you have received. 
They rejoice that you have a settlement, which will 
enable you to provide for your family, though very 
inadequate to their expectations, and inadequate like- 
wise to your fortune, since many of them recollect that 
your grandfather only suffered half of that fortune to 
be settled on yourself. It is concluded that you will 
remove from this house; but until you are willing to 
do so they do not wish to disturb your quiet possession 
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of it. Such are the seDtiments of the major part of 
them, I assure you." 

"They shall aXij all be satisfied. Give them my 
truest thanks for their forbearance, and assure them I 
will not trespass upon it longer than is necessary to 
provide an asylum for my little ones. My settlement 
is eight hundred a-year. Come to me to-morrow, my 
, good Sadler, and bring with you a simple statement of 
our losses. You must assist me in so arranging the 
plan of my future life, that not even the shadow of 
blame shall ever stain the memory of my husband. It 
is not enough that justice shall acquit him of wrong. 
I cannot bear that any person should suffer by one 
who was ever ready to relieve the suflferings of all — ^his 
name shall be remembered only to be blessed. You 
who have so many years witnessed his integrity, his 
benevolence, his severity of justice to himself, his un- 
bounded liberality to others, you well know how accept- 
able this sacrifice would be to him ; therefore I beseech 
you to assist me in contriving some means of making 
it. I must pay his debts to the utmost farthing, even 
if I condemn my children to beggary ! " 

Such was the woman whom mistaken tenderness 
forbade to share the most sacred privilege of a wife — 
the power of partaking and soothing the sorrows of a 
beloved husband. 




^3|S1|^'*'^I^ ^^^ conversation, Mrs. Daventree was 
B^^O for several days closeted vith Mr. Sadler, 
^^'""•* examining accounts, and considering the 
nature of her future prospects. She found that, not- 
withstanding all their terrible lossea, there were atill 
very considerable debts due to tbem from many re- 
spectable houses on the Continent, which there was 
reason to believe would be paid; in which case no 
sacrifice of her own immediate comforts would be called 
for, so far as regarded her settlement, which' was, at 
the utmost, a very poor provision in comparison of that 
to which she had been accustomed from her birth. In 
the first instant, therefore, she was inclined to adopt 
Mr. Sadler's advice, and retain it untouched, leaving 
the foreign debts to redeem her husband's at home. 
But when she considered that the losses already ex- 
perienced had been caused by circumstances which 
continued to operate, she dared not depend upon them 
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as the means of suppiying the deficiency. After re- 
volving the affair fully in her mind, and considering 
both the claims of her children, her creditors, and what 
she well knew would be the wishes of her deceased 
husband, she at length resolved to sequester five hun- 
dred a-year out of her income. This, together with 
the entire resignation of her household furniture, car- 
riages, horses, and plate, would, in the space of nine 
years, fully liquidate the debts of her husband and 
uncle. 

When she had arranged her plans, she informed 
Charles and Henry how her affairs stood. The former 
was too young and thoughtless to comprehend more 
than that his dear mamma was obliged to leave her 
house and go into a worse, which made him sorrowful ; 
but the latter comprehended her motives, and had the 
good sense to feel their excellence, and feel that affec- 
tionate veneration for the memory of his father which 
she wished him to possess. He warmly approved all 
which he understood firom her was to be done, in order 
to rescue that father's name from blame, and prevent 
any one from suffering on his account. 

" But are you aware, my dear boy, that in order to 
effect this good purpose we must all submit to many 
privations?" 

*' Yes, mamma, I do understand that, and I am sure 
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I can give up anything ; but I confess it will grieve me 
very, venj much to see you wanting anything." 

The affectionate boy fell on his mother^s neck as he 
spoke, and wept abundantly. Charles was affected 
with this, and declared roundly, " his mamma should 
never want anything. He would go to sea, and take 
prizes from the French, and bring home everything to 
her." 

The mother, finding that grief only increased by in- 
dulgence, and that the longer she lingered in that 
dear home, where she had once eiyoyed happiness 
beyond the conmion lot of mortals, the longer she felt 
herself incapacitated for the task before her, at once 
roused herself to action. Perceiving that the sorrow 
of her eldest boy was more deep than is often shown at 
his years, she endeavoured, by making him her coad- 
jutor in all her plans, to wean his mind from the 
indulgence of grief. At the same time, she led him to 
that active exertion of his faculties now so peculiarly 
necessary to him. 

At this period, all those more intimate friends who 
knew her resolution, stepped out with offers of service. 
It would have been easy for her to have disposed of all 
her children, in such a maimer as to have ensured to 
each of these dear ones the continued possession of those 
comforts and luxuries hitherto found in their paternal 
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home. But Mrs. Daventree coiild not, of course, part 
with all her darlings, and she did not choose to divide 
their lot in life; nor did she approve of placing any 
in such a state of present affluence as might render 
them hereafter dependent on their present protectors, 
and by enervating their minds and increasing their 
wants, unfit them for the exercise of those talents 
which, if rightly employed, might yet secure them 
independence. She therefore thankfully, but decidedly, 
refused every offer of this description, except so far as 
related to the future disposal of her sons. 

After various inquiries for country situations, she at 
length chose a house in the village of Oonisbro* in York- 
shire, which she saw advertised, and gave it the pre- 
ference, on account of its vicinity to Doncaster, which 
being a town remarkable for the number and excellency 
of its schools, would, she thought, afford her the means 
of educating her children at a small expense. Having, 
with Mr. Sadler's assistance, secured this distant habi- 
tation, she made her intentions fully known to the 
creditors, who, for the most part, complied reluctantly 
with her wishes, as they not only sincerely pitied her 
for the loss she had already experienced, but considered 
her as unequal to pursuing tho. thorny path her high 
sense of integrity pointed out to her. They were well 
aware of the many hardships to which she thus subjected 
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herself; and considering that this was the precise 
period in which her children would be most expensive 
to her, they remonstrated with her, and entreated her 
to reconsider the matter. 

" I am aware of that," said she ; " this is indeed the 
time when my children's wants are many, but it is like- 
wise the time in which their minds must be formed to 
diligence and care. They must all be self-dependent 
and cannot begin the necessary training too soon. They 
have now no one to look to for help in future life 
except their eldest brother, and not even him, so long 
as their mother lives. How, then, can I be kinder to 
them than by teaching them to contract their wants, 
use their abilities, and confine their wishes? It is 
happy for them that their misfortunes have occurred 
too early in life for their habits to be formed. I trust 
they will be not less happy because they are less wealthy 
during the days of childhood ; and that when they are 
brought again into the world, their path will be 
honourable, useful, and happy, though more lowly 
than they were born to. Who shall presume to say 
that their change is not for the best? If poverty has 
its trials, riches have their temptations. *The Lord 
gave, and the Lord hath taken away; blessed be his 
name/ '* 

When Mrs. Daventree came to depart, a task awaited 
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her more severe than any which arose from leaving her 
elegant mansion — the parting with her servants, most 
of whom had lived with her from the time of her mar- 
riage, and were so attached to her and her children, 
as to be led to plead earnestly for permission to con- 
tinue in her service, each having some pecuUar reason 
why he or she should be preferred. The younger chil- 
dren increased this diflBlculty, by lamenting their own 
favourites, and the heart of the kind mistress and ten- 
der mother was lacerated in every pore. On this occa- 
sion, Henry exerted himself in a manner which proved 
not less the soundness of his understanding than the 
sweetness of his disposition. He reasoned with them 
all ; he showed them the severity of the trial to which 
they exposed one who was already overburdened; and 
proved that it was their duty to imitate the fortitude 
thus cruelly distressed. By degrees he succeeded in 
reconciling them to the inevitable evil, and inducing 
them to part with their beloved benefactress in such a 
manner as to spare her feelings. They complied, but 
each envied William the privilege of seeing what they 
called the "last of their lady;" for they looked upon 
her journey into Yorkshire as nothing better than abso- 
lute banishment, though all were willing to partake it. 
It was settled that this footman should remain with 
his lady until she should have settled her little house- 
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hold at Conisbro', as she coiild not possibly do without 
some active person to purchase her furniture and 
arrange her necessariea The assignees had entreated 
her to take out of her house whatever she most valued. 
This she had declined, not only because she wished to 
resign the property into their hands, but because she 
did not wish to retain elegances which would remind 
herself and children of what they had lost, and which 
were inconsistent with that moderate competence which 
she considered it the will of Heaven she should hence- 
forth inherit. But as her conduct arose from a sense 
of justice, not of pride, she accepted with pleasure the 
most useful part of her library, and such articles of 
plate as were indispensable. 

During all this time Mrs. Daventree had not once 
ventured down stairs. When the dreaded moment 
came in which she found herself called upon, for the 
last time, to cross that threshold where she had been 
so often welcomed by the smile of rapture and the 
voice of connubial love, and where, three months before, 
she had beheld that heart-appalling sight which had 
blasted her happiness and threatened her reason, her 
heart fluttered and sunk within her, as if all her first 
sensations were about to be renewed. But here again 
the cares of her dear sons interposed to spare her. At 
the moment her trembling steps left her chamber, 
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Henry and Charles each seized her hand, and led her 
by a contrary direction. 

" Where are you going, my loves 1" 

'* Down the back stairs, mamma ; they are the easiest 
The chaises are in Montagu Street, just at the comer — 
'tis a step only, the back way." 

Mrs. Daventree fully comprehended this delicate 
attention in her affectionate and amiable children. 
While the tears rose to her eyes, and her memory re- 
called the ceaseless solicitude of their beloved father to 
protect her from every degree of suffering, she yet 
breathed a devout aspiration of thanksgiving to that 
Heavenly Protector, who, in the midst of judgment, 
had remembered mercy; and felt, that although she 
was indeed a widow, yet she was not childless, and 
therefore not desolate. 
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BK^EBHAPS the whole county of York, tbongh 
K BK] alwa^ beantiful, and in mauj places highly 
BiBmI picturesque, does not boa»t one village that 
oaa compare with GouBbro'. This chosen spot consists 
of a. number of white cottages, with little gardens; 
amongst which, in various directions, neat atone houses 
are intetapeised, rismg above each other on a gentle 
green ascent, the foot of which is watered by the river 
Dnn, which meanders through a vale of the richest 
luxuriance, and whose banks are, for many miles, 
thickly studded with seats of countiy gentlemen, farm- 
houses, and Bylvan hamlets. In the middle of Gonisbro' 
rises the village &ne, a structure in which umplicity 
has risen to elegance. At a short distance, raised on a 
majestic mound, now covered with the richest foliage, 
i^ipeai the proud ruins of its once magnificent castle, 
which afford at once a fine finish to this interesting 
landscape, and a strong contrast to the exquisite beauty 
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and liveliness excited by viewing the white village, 
bedecked with vernal drapery. In these turrets appear 
all that was appalling in feudal tyranny, devoid of those 
interesting traits which enabled us to consider the 
ancient English baron rather the father than the tyrant 
of his vassals ; for the Castle of Conisbro' is gloomy and 
forbidding, and appears the fit haunt of those malig- 
nant spirits to which popular superstition has for some 
centuries assigned it. 

It has been said, that in youth " all things please, 
for life itself is new." Our little party were a proof of 
the truth of this observation. Their innocent prattle 
and innumerable questions drew their fond mother 
somewhat out of herself, and the many bitter reflections 
which pressed on her broken spirit. Surrounded as she 
was by all which claimed her tenderness and called for 
exertion, she did not feel as if she were that isolated, 
banished being the world considered her to be. But 
her past sufferings had greatly weakened her, and she 
was iU able to bear the fatigue of her journey, and take 
proper care of such of her party as were unable to take 
csffe of themselves. In this charge she was, however, 
ably assisted by William ; and her two eldest girls, urged 
by their affections and the example of Henry, occupied 
themselves in attending to the two youngest, so that 
she was more relieved than she expected to be. The 
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mutual love and good offices of her children seemed 
even now to promise that harvest of virtue which she 
hoped one day to reap from them. 

It was the morning of the third day of their journey 
when they arrived at Conisbro*, and the sun shone 
delightfully on the rich autumnal landscape before 
them. The children uttered a cry of joyful exultation, 
on being told this was to be their future home; for 
there was to them a novelty in the scene that charmed 
them, for novelty is ever charming in early life. A smile 
stole even over the softened features of the widow, as 
she gazed on the fairy scene before her ; and the belief 
that an overruling Providence had directed her choice 
to this lovely retreat, gave inward satisfaction to her 
heart ; for whatever strengthens our faith confirms our" 
peace. 

When Mrs. Daventree had established herself at the 
little inn, until such time as she should have furnished 
her house, her first care was to inquire for a maid- 
servant. Here she first learned the difficulties ever 
attendant on changes of scene and manners. The young 
women recommended to her spoke a dialect so bar- 
barous to her ear, that she dreaded their approach to 
her younger children, while her elder were likely to be 
equal suflferers, by indulging their propensity to ridi- 
cule. She was at length so happy as to meet with a 
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middle-aged woman who had lived in a gentleman's 
family many years, from whence she had married, but 
becoming lately a widow, was glad to engage in her 
present situation ; and she undertook to find some 
young girl, as her assistant, whose manners should not 
distress the family by their uncouthness. 

** But who will be our cook, mamma? "said Sophia. 

"And who will wait on us when William is gonef* 
cried Louisa. 

" Who is to wash me and hear me my prayers, now 
I have no good Jackson?" asked little Edward. 

"How silly you all are," interrupted Charles, "to 
tease poor mamma in this way I Don't you know we 
are going to be poor people, and to wait on ourselves? 
For my part, I like it of all things, and I know I can 
do it better than anybody, because papa always told 
me to do it, and said it was the way to make a man of 
myself, and that if I meant to be a sailor, I must learn 
to do everything. I remember one day, when Admiral 
Bennington was at our house, he told me he could 
mend his own stockings; and so I shall mend my 
stockings, my shoes, and all ; and I shall — " 

" Well, well, you needn't talk so fast, Charles," said 
Sophia ; " I suppose we can all do something as well as 
you. I am sure I will do anything mamma tells me." 

" I will tell you," said Henry, " what we must all do. 
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We must all wait on mamma and the little ones, quietly, 
as it were, without pretending to do anything ; because 
if we make a noise about it, that will put her in mind 
of poor papa's death and all the comforts she has lost 
As everybody had better be orderly, and manage cfM 
thing well, than go bustling about ntany^ Edward, my 
little man, / shall take charge of you ; and though I 
shall, perhaps, not dress you very handily at first, yet 
I can teach you your lessons and hear you your prayers, 
you know." 

" And I will do the same for Elizabeth," said Sophia 
joyfully. 

" Well, then, Anne shall be my child," cried Louisa. 
" So," quoth Charles, " you have got each of you your 
portion of work before me ; well, I am glad of it, for I 
am neither much of a nurse or a scholar. I will work 
in the garden, and run errands, and read voyages to 
mamma on winter nights; and in another year I hope 
the admirial will send for me to go on shipboard, and 
then all the world will see how I can work." 

" And hear how you can talk," said Henry, with a 
smile. 

In a short time furniture was procured, and Mrs. 
Daventree removed to her house, where she was scarcely 
arrived, when she received several large packages from 
her creditors, containing wine and necessaries, accept- 
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able in her present situation, for she had already found 
that the small sum she had appropriated for her pre- 
sent expenditure was inadequate to it, and she dared 
not dip into her income. People who reside in London, 
knowing that their expenses greatly exceed what would 
be required in the country, are apt to overrate the dif- 
ference. This was, in a great measure, the case with 
Mrs. Daventree; and she now felt alarmed lest she had 
indeed undertaken what she was unable to perform. In 
a short time, however, she became more confident in 
her powers ; and as her family appeared to drop in- 
stinctively into that plan of taking care of each other, 
so wisely recommended by Henry, there was a neces- 
sity for fewer attendants, and, of course, the consump- 
tion in her kitchen was abated. One morning, as she 
was debating within herself whether the time was not 
come when she ought to part with William, and com- 
bating the natural dislike she felt to speaking on the 
subject, he entered the parlour, and surprised her by 
asking, " if she would be so good as to give him a 
character?" 

" Certainly, WiUiam — your having lived with me so 
long is in itself a good character; but whenever you 
write, or any person who wishes to engage you writes, 
I will answer their inquiries immediately and satisfac- 
torily." 
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**£ut there is no occasion to write, ma'am. The 
gentleman who has^ hired me will call upon you pre- 
sently." 

" Have you engaged yourself without informing me, 
WiUiaml" 

" Pray forgive me, madam. I knew you were going 
to send me away soon, and I had determined, by God's 
blessing, I never would lose sight of you and my young 
master, if I could manageto pick up any sort of a living 
near you. So happening to hear from Mrs. Martha, 
that the gentleman who lives on the top of the hill was 
in want of a servant, I ran there all in a hurry, as it 
were, to secure the place." 

"And you have secured it, William?" 

" Yes, madam, I believe so, for Mr. Tudor seems quite 
as well pleased to have me a& I was to go to him ; you 
know, ma'am, town servants are not so easily picked 
up in these outlandish places." 

" I fear, William, you will have small wages, and find 
many things uncomfortable to you at first." 

"As to wages, madam, I can afford to take less than 
I used to do, for my master taught me how to take care 
of what I had, therefore I think nothing of that; and 
my new master behaved handsomely enough in other 
respects, for he granted me all I asked for. He granted 
me one whole day in the week to come down and set 
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things to rights, madam ; and besides that, I shall see 
you every Sunday at church." 

The tears gushed into Mrs. Daventree's eyes, at this 
new proof of attachment in her servant, and she con- 
fessed that she felt much comfort from knowing that 
he would be near her. This sentiment was more fully 
echoed by all the young ones, who had not dared to ex- 
press their fears of losing him till those fears were sub- 
sided. 

In the activity called for in the management of her 
domestic arrangements, and still more in the education 
of her daughters, Mrs. Daventree sometimes lost the 
sense of that acute sorrow which returned to her heart 
with every interval of leisure. Compared with the loss 
she experienced in the tenderness and affection of her 
husband, all other privations appeared trifling. Yet 
there were times when they would unavoidably press 
heavy on her heart, especially when she considered them 
as depriving her children of those advantages of educa- 
tion it is the highest privilege of wealth to bestow. It 
was her intention, on her first arrival at Conisbro*, to 
send her two eldest sons to a boarding-school at Don- 
caster; but finding this would take more than one-half 
of her income, she contented herself with sending 
Henry only. She was the better reconciled to this dis- 
position of them^ from finding that the grammar-school 
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at Conisbro* was well calculated for her younger son, 
who being designed for the sea-service, firom the strong 
predilection he had ever evinced for it, did not call so 
much for a finished as a rapid education. Charles wis 
a boy whose disposition was so frank and generous, and 
whose manners were so ingenuous, that he never feuled 
to make many friends, though he was frequently noisy 
in his mirth, and turbulent in all his amusements. He 
was tenderly attached to Henry, and was sorry to part 
with him, but reconciled himself by remembering that 
all sailors must part with their friends some time or 
other ; and it was the pride of his heart to consider 
himself a sailor. 

As the attachment and society of her children consti- 
tuted the sole happiness of Mrs. Daventree. there were 
times when she could not bring herself to reflect on the 
destination of this noble-hearted boy, without sufifering 
so severely, that she was induced to endeavour, by 
gentle arguments, to dissuade him from a profession 
ever pregnant with danger, and exposed to suflTering. 
But though Charles doted on his mother, he was here 
ii:npregnable to entreaty. His mind had, in his fathei^s 
days, been allowed to entertain this propensity, till it 
had become a part of his very nature ; and as nothing 
more favourable, in the shape of future provision, pre- 
sented itself, Mrs. Daventree conceived it her duty to 
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conquer her fears, and concede to the wishes of her 
child, who was already patronized by an oflScer of ac- 
knowledged valour and high character. 

Courage was, from his very birth, the distinguishing 
characteristic of this boy. I^ot long after his residence 
at Conisbro', he gave a proof of it, of which few are 
capable, since it was exercised on a subject in which 
many truly great men have evinced fear. As soon as 
Mrs. Daventree learnt that the Castle was considered 
haunted, she became particularly anxious to preserve 
her children's minds free from every taint of supersti- 
tious terror, well knowing that habits of terror, on sub- 
jects of this kind, continue to harass the mind, even 
after reason has dispelled the illusion. By sending 
Henry to school at Doncaster, to the house of an en- 
lightened clerg3rman, his mind was effectually preserved, 
as were those of her young family, who eiyoyed their 
mother for their preceptress; but poor Charles was ne- 
cessarily exposed to hear all the idle chat of the village. 
Although, in obedience to his mothfer, he forbore to 
relate these tales of wonder to little Edward and his 
sisters, and, in compliance with her reason, affected to 
despise them, yet he had, doubtless, some liUle belief 
in the stories he heard, which renders his conduct the 
more praiseworthy, as one act of self-conquest is cer- 
tainly worth a thousand of mere personal exertion. 
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The stories of wonderful sights and terrible sounds, 
which had been seen and heard about the Castle, did 
not prevent rash boys sometimes exploring those totter- 
ing ruins, which threatened them with more substantial 
danger, and which were the true cause of their parents 
propagating these idle tales. One Saturday afternoon, 
being a holiday, Charles, now in his thirteenth year, 
set out, with three other boys, older than himself, to 
explore the ruins, and bring his sisters some beautiful 
lichens, peculiar to the place. Mrs. Daventree did not 
oppose his going, though she cautioned him to take care 
of himself, in the most effectual manner, by saying, 
" Charles, if you should slip down, and break a limb, 
you will never be fit for a sailor." 

Each of the party, on arriving at the ruins, ran about 
the place, climbing and peeping, as inclination or 
courage led him, till one, more agile than the rest, by 
dint of great labour made his way up the broken 
staircase of a tower, which appeared to those below 
impassable. When arrived at the top, he shouted in 
exultation. Charles's ambijbion was instantly fired, 
and he began to follow the same dangerous track; 
but scarcely had he begun to ascend, when his com- 
panion called to him in a feeb^ voice to desist, and 
began to descend with all the precipitation of awakened 
terror. 
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"What is the matter? what have you seen?" ex- 
claimed the boys in one voice. 

The youth answered not. He hastened down, re- 
gardless of various contusions ; and the moment he 
alighted, entreated them all to return home immedi- 
ately, for that he had certainly seen something in the 
ruins which had frightened him. 

" What was it like, Simpson?" 

" It was all in white — tall and slender, like a ghost." 

" My mother says there are no such things as ghosts," 
said Charles. 

" It is of no consequence what your mother says, or 
anybody's mother. I tell you I saw it, and what is 
more, I heard it groan. For God's sake, let us all go 
home directly!" 

" Are you sure it was not a woman?' 

" What nonsense ! how could a woman get there ?'* 

" How indeed!" exclaimed they all. 

" I wiU go up, I am determined, however." 

So saying, Charles burst from the hands that would 
have held him, and pressing forward with an energy 
that baffled control, soon reached the dangerous point 
where his companion had lately stood. He looked 
around, but saw no ghost, but dangers of every other 
kind, from the mouldering state of the ruins. Fearful 
that he should never be able to descend in safety, he 
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half repented his temerity. In looking round to see if 
the tower could be descended from any other outlet, his 
eye glanced through a loophole to another compartment, 
where a tall, white female figure distinctly met his eye, 
though but for a moment, as it appeared to &11 or 
vanish while he gazed upon it 

Charles was astonished. Alarmed, but not dismayed, 
he trod lightly over the fragments around him, and 
darted through the loophole, or window, where he had 
seen, or believed he had seen, the apparition, and found 
his eyes had not deceived him. A female figure, with a 
face as pale as death, lay on the floor, and appeared for 
one moment, a ghastly spectre, on whose haunts he 
ought not to intrude ; but in the next he recovered his 
courage, and, approaching, cried, — "If you are a 
woman, for God's sake speak 1" 

The ghost answered by a deep sigh. 

Charles now came close up to the figure, and taking 
hold of her arm, convinced himself that a human being 
was before him. He then endeavoured to raise her, 
fanned her with his hat, and made use of every means 
in his power to recall her to life. On her endeavouring 
to speak, he besought her to eat some peppermint 
drops, which he luckily recollected Louisa gave him on 
setting out. The poor girl took them eagerly, and ex- 
perienced so much benefit from them, as to be able to 
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rise, with Charles's assistance, and endeavour to make 
her way from this dreadful prison. But when she 
came to the brink of the tower, her courage entirely 
failed her, as it had often done before, and she declared 
she would die where she was. Charles, in the greatest 
distress, besought her to make the effort ; but all he said 
was vain. He then called out to his companions, be- 
seeching one of them to come to him, especially Simp- 
son, whom he knew to be the most agile. This youth, 
reassured by his voice, at length ventured to reascend ; 
and, between them both, the poor famished girl was 
safely brought to the ground, and conveyed to Mrs. 
Daventree. 

When proper support had been administered to this 
young person, who was a tall and rather genteel figure, 
apparently about sixteen years of age, Mrs. Daventree 
inquired " how she came to be placed in so dreadful a 
situation 1" 

She answered, with some confusion, that she had 
been so unfortunate as to offend her aunt, with whom 
she lived, by staying too long at a neighbour's house, 
where she had permitted her to visit the Wednesday 
before: that on her return, her enraged relation had 
beaten her severely, as her arms and neck stiU testified, 
and had used such further threats, that she had fled 
from her, intending to take refuge with an uncle of 
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hers at some distance ; that, as paasmg the Castle was 
her nearest way, she took it, although it was neariy 
dark ; and, that hearing her relation's angry voioe pur- 
suing lier, at the moment she passed the great tower, 
she flew up the broken staircase, not aware of the dan- 
ger. Wlien morning came, her terrors of instant death 
were sucli that slie dared not descend. She had re- 
mained there ever since without food, her fear increas- 
ing with her increasing weakness. 

" What a dreadful lesson on the effects of ungovemed 
ra<3'e does this little history present!" said Mrs. Daven- 
tree to her children ; " at the same time, it shows the 
value of despising whatever obstructs our active bene- 
volence. This poor girl appears to me in so weak a 
state, tliat had assistance been delayed but a few hours, 
it would have arrived too late. Had Charles, from the 
effect of vulgar prejudice and cowardice, descended 
after his first glance of her, no person in the countiy 
would have been found willing to explore the ruins, till 
the poor girl had actually expired. As it w, my brave 
boy, your career of glory is already begun. You have, 
at a very early age, and at very great personal hazard 
and mental exertion, saved the life of a fellow-creature." 

" Dear mamma," said Charles, tlirowing himself into 
his mother's open arms, *' I hope, when I am a sailor, 
to save many lives." 
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" Ever, my child, preserve in yourself this desire of 
active virtue and lively benevolence ; and remember, not 
only that mercy is the brightest jewel in the crown of 
valour, but that in our daily intercourse with each 
other we are called upon to exercise, in a certain degree, 
the same benignant temper. It can seldom occur, even 
in the life of a brave man, to save a human being from 
death or misfortune; but it occurs to us dH, every 
hour, to contribute to the ease and comfort of those 
around us." 

The young creature, thus snatched from a dreadful 
death, as if by peculiar interposition, was not lost, to 
the aunt's knowledge, till the evening of that very day 
when Charles discovered her, as she believed that she 
had indeed fled to her uncle's for refuge. That uncle 
had by chance called upon her as he returned from 
market, and an explanation had of course taken place. 
The angry woman was immediately struck with the 
idea that the terrified girl had thrown herself into the 
river, which winds round the Castle, as it was not far 
from thence that she had lost sight of her ; and the re- 
membrance of her various acts of cruelty to this orphan 
combining with this idea, produced remorse as poignant 
as the anger she had so lately indulged was violent. 
She ran from house to house, through the village, call- 
ing for " her dear child, her pretty Susan !" and blam- 
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ing herself as the murderer of her darling, everywhere 
followed by her anxious brother, who sought to calm 
the turbulence of that grief he could not pity, and 
blamed himself, too late, for suffering the daughter 
of their only brother to have remained under such a 
guardian. 

In the course of their peregrination, they were met 
by Simpson, who justly claimed some share of praise in 
the deliverance of Susan, and who informed them of 
her present situation. Mrs. Daventreee was broken in 
upon with an extravagance of joy, mixed with self-re- 
proach, by the erring woman, which afforded a practical 
illustration to her children of the necessity of guarding 
against all violent passions, for the first sight of her 
aunt occasioned poor Susan to fall into a swoon, from 
which it was feared she would never awake ; for having 
fasted for three days and nights, during which time 
she had been exposed to the air, and though it was 
summer, had of course suffered from cold during the 
nights, she was reduced to a state of weakness that 
rendered her life precarious. 

Mrs. Daventree now exerted herself in a way new to 
a spirit so gentle as hers, but perfectly consistent with 
the real benevolence of her character. She insisted on 
the frantic woman instantly leaving her presence and 
her house, with a tone of command that admitted no 
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reply. To her entreaties that Susan, on her recovery 
from fainting, might be carried to Jier house, she an- 
swered that *' she would not suffer such a thing on any 
account ; that the life her son had saved, his mother 
would protect ; and that little as she was able to bear 
an addition to her family, the unhappy orphan should 
find protection there, so long as she wanted it." 

This benevolent intention was not carried into effect ; 
for the uncle of Susan, who was an amiable, kind- 
hearted man, and so situated as to take her with ease 
and propriety to his own house, removed her thither as 
soon as she was convalescent. But as the courage and 
activity of Charles was much talked of in the neighbour- 
hood, the attention of the surrounding gentry was drawn 
towards this interesting stranger and her promising 
family, and many little civilities and overtures to ac- 
quaintance shown her, which, though rarely accepted, 
were in themselves agreeable, and opened the path to 
respectable society, whenever any favourable alteration 
in her circumstances enabled her to indulge it with 
propriety. With the clergyman of the parish, and his 
amiable wife, she already ei^'oyed an intimate acquain- 
tance, and they were sufficient for her present wishes 
and her bounded finances. 



■TTRING the flrat jear of her residence at Con- - 
isbro', MiB. Daventree had not the comfort 
of hearing anything from hor dear and worthy 
uncle ; but about the period of that circumstance, atxive 
mentioned, she had the satisfaction of learning that he 
was alive and well, but little likely to bleaa her by his 
preeence, being among the dHm& in France, with whom 
he was probably fated to remain. 

Mrs. Daventree was particularly anxious to convey 
to this worthy man the knowledge which she knew was 
the most likely to solace him in his misfortunes, snd 
likewise to convey to him a remittance, of which she 
was aware he had great need, and which she provided 
for him by the sale of some elegant trinkets, the boon 
of better days. 

In order to convey this safely, she had lecouim to 
the advice and assistance of her old friend. Admiral 
Bennington, who, in answering her letter, expressed a 
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desire that Charles might be sent to town in the course 
of a month, as he had procured him an appointment, 
and was anxious to receive him. 

At length, then, the time was come, so dreaded by 
the mother, so ardently desired by the son. Yet that 
son never gazed on the pale face of his only parent 
without twinkling away a tear. His sisters, gentle, 
affectionate girls, though frequently complaining that 
Charles disturbed their occupations and interrupted 
their studies, yet were truly afflicted with the thoughts 
of losing him ; and the little ones lamented the loss of 
their best playmate. Even the whole village partici- 
pated in the sentiment of sorrow, though all agreed that 
he was bom to be a great man, and an honour to his 
country. 

Mrs. Daventree heard these simple praises, not only 
with that pleasure which belonged to her as a mother, 
but with a great degree of regard towards the speakers 
themselves. She was now become mistress of their 
dialect, and the expressions which once wounded her ear, 
as uncouth, now frequently amused her by their united 
simplicity and strength ; and she was enabled, by this 
apparently worthless acquisition, to read the old poets 
with an ease and pleasure she had never known before. 
Thus, by degrees, her mind became habituated to cir- 
cumstances. The exertions of fortitude, the submission 
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of duty, were no longer called for. The exercise of re- 
ligion, virtue, and benevolence, meliorated the thorns 
which strewed her path, and even bestowed, occasion- 
ally, the sweetest flowers; for though her charities 
were now grievously curtailed, and her generosities 
suppressed, yet she found herself still capable of being 
useful to her fellow-creatures ; and the sense of utility 
is one of the happiest we enjoy. 

When Charles left his mother, Mrs. Daventree recalled 
Henry from school, being incapable of parting with one 
son without experiencing the solace of the other. She 
had, indeed, a better motive than even this innocent 
self-indulgence. She considered that he had now 
entered his sixteenth year, and that some line of life 
must be chalked out for him. Of the many friends 
who, on her first retiring into the country, had abounded 
in offers of unbounded friendship, very few now corre- 
sponded with her : for it is much more natural to the 
heart of man to be strongly moved, than permanently 
attached. Her situation had awakened the sincerest 
compassion, her conduct the warmest admiration ; bat 
these were, generally speaking, temporary impressions, 
and lost in the crowd of engagements which occupy the 
busy and the gay, when the wonder and the sorrow of 
her sad story ceased to be the topic of the day. 

Among the few who still retained her and her little 
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ones in tbeir hearts and their memories, she cotild not 
find one who was so situated as to be of any essential 
advantage to her son. As far as she could learn, in 
her present secluded situation, the commercial world 
was still harassed with those evils which had swallowed 
up her fortune and blighted her happiness. She there- 
fore shrunk from throwing her eldest son on so tem- 
pestuous an ocean, especially as he had little prospect 
but that of servitude in it, during the best years of his 
existence, for she was well aware that the time was past 
when great fortunes were raised from small beginnings. 
Yet, should her son incline to a learned profession, how 
should she be able to support him, pressed, as she 
already found herself, by the increasing wants of her 
family? 

As she was one day revolving these things in her 
mind, her eldest daughter approached her, with an air 
at once timid and important, and addressed her thus — 
" Dear mamma, you often sit thinking, and I cannot 
help fancying it is about Henry." 

" You are right, my dear, I am thinking about him 
at this moment." 

" You do not know what to do with him." 

" Indeed I do not." 

" Then, mamma, permit me to tell you that he has a 
great desire to be a physician." 
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" Indeed, my dear 1" 

" Yes, indeed; but he is afraid of telling you, lest it 
should be too expensive, though he has made many 
inquiries, and finds he could study at Edinburgh for a 
comparatively small ezpensa" 

" The worst of his plan," said Mrs. Daventree, after 
a long pause, " is this, Sophia, many years must elapse, 
even after he has attained knowledge, before he can 
hope for practice. There is a vulgar proverb, which 
says truly 'a physician seldom gains his bread till he has 
lost his teeth/ " 

" Yes, mamma, that is just what Henry says ; and 
then he gives up his plan in despair. But I hope you 
will permit him to pursue it, for all that, because 
Louisa and I " Sophia hesitated— a deep blush suf- 
fused her face. 

" Gk) on, my love : what were you and Louisa think- 
ing of? though not very sago counsellors, I am sure, you 
are very kind ones." 

" We were thinking, mamma, that in the course of 
two or three years we should begin to be clever, and 
then '' 

" Then what, my love ?" 

" We will, if you please, be governesses, or something 
that will enable us to get money, with which we can 
support Henry at the University. He is so good, and 
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we love him 80 dearly, that if you will permit us, it 
will make us very, very happy." 

" My dear child, I do not only pei*mU you, but re- 
joice that your love for each other, and your perception 
of that which is really good, should be such as to lead 
you to form such a plan for future lifa It has indeed 
my wannest approbation." 

Sophia departed, to communicate this welcome in- 
telligence to her brother and sister. The fond mother 
lifted up her eyes to heaven, in thankful adoration to 
that Power who taught her to see in the virtuous dis- 
positions of her hopeful family, that " sweet are the 
uses of adversity ;*' since she could scarcely have hoped 
to see such excellence of character, produced thus early, 
in the sunshine of prosperity. As she resumed her 
work, she cast her eye on Edward, who was drawing at 
a little table in the comer of the room. — " What must 
I make of you, my little man, I wonder ?" 

'* Henry says I am not a little man now. I am a 
great boy, mamma." 

" Well, my dear, then there is so much more occasion 
to consider what you are fit for, is there not ? I think 
drawing is at present the business of your life — come, 
put it aside — come to your mother, and tell her what 
she must make of you." 

*' Dear mamma, make me a Mr. Soane." 
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*' A Mr. Soane, child ! what do you mean 1 " 

" I mean I want to be just such a man as Mr. Soane 
— an architecture gentleman, mamma, to build cathe- 
drals, and banks, and palaces, with arches and pillars^ 
and all sorts of grandeur and beauty.** 

" I have frequently observed, my dear child, that you 
were always employed, to the best of your power, in 
making architectural designs, but I had no idea that 
your bent was so strong. Pray, how long have you 
entertained this fancy V* 

" Oh, mamma, a long time — ever since I went with 
you one morning, in London, to see Mrs. Soane." 

" I do not recollect taking you with me." 

" Perhaps not, mamma, but / do not recollect any- 
thing so well in my whole life, except one thing — yes, 
one thing I remember better than even that." 

The tear which gathered in the dear child's eye spoke 
what that one thing was. The mother, imable to bear 
the idea thus awakened, urged him to go on, by saying 
— " Well, my love, what passed at Mr. Soane's which 
has been so singularly impressed on your memory) 
Tell me all you remember." 

"Why, you see, Mrs. Soane and you were talking 
either about poems or routs, or something I did not 
understand, I suppose ; so Mr. Soane took me by the 
hand, and led me to a very beautiful place, like the 
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inside of a house, open from top to bottom ; and it was 
full of beautiful tops of columns, and pieces of pillars, 
and statues, one of which was very large, "and very 
grand ; and he told me which of these things came 
from Greece, and which from Rome, and told me that 
they were objects of study to him. Then I remembered 
that, a little time before, papa had taken me by the 
hand, when he went into the bank, and I had said, 
*0h, papa, who built this great, noble roomT and he 
said, *Mr. Soane built it, and it is worthy of his genius.' 
I didn't know what papa meant by genius then, but I 
found it out when I was talking to Mr. Soane, and I 
have remembered that too ever since.'* 

"Indeed!" 

" Yes, mamma, I thought his genius was someway in 
his eyes, they were so bright and quick, and yet looked 
so kind and gentle. But I know better now — I know 
that genius is in the mind. But that is no reason why 
it may not be seen in the eyes sometimes, you know, 
mamma." 

"But how does it happen, Edward, that you, who 
prattle so much at times to your mamma, should never 
have mentioned your inclinations before ?" 

"Why, mamma, when I talked of it to my brothers 
and sisters, they always said that painters, and archi- 
tects, and those kind of people, must either have a 
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great deal of genius, or they were good for nothing. 
AVhen I said, perhaps I should have it, they laughed at 
me, so I did not like to say any more ; but I have been 
always thinking about such things ever since." 

" And drawing too, as well as you were able )" 

" Oh, yes, mamma. I have contrived a x>alao6 for 
you, and beautiful villas for my sisters ; and a churchy 
mamma, a church for us all to praise God in." 

The mother kissed the cheek of her lovely boy ; but 
continuing to muse, Edward said, *' I am afraid, manuna, 
I have not a genius." 

"Do not be afraid of any such thing, my little 
modest boy, for you have proved to me, in your artless 
conversation, that you possess accurate observation and 
natural taste, which are certainly amongst the best 
attributes of genius. Happily for you and me, Mrs. 
Soane is one of those who have not forgotten us in our 
retreat. In my next letter to her, I will inquire how 
far it will be in my power to forward your wishes. I 
am well aware, that to call on Mr. Soane for generous 
exertion, or prudent counsel, is to employ his heart and 
his mind in their proper sphere. In the meantime, 
Edward, endeavour diligently to improve yourself in 
every branch of knowledge, and pray to your heavenly 
Father to enlighten your mind, and direct your pur- 
suits." 
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In consequence of this conversation, Mrs. Daventrec 
became more than ever anxious to give the advantages 
of education to this son, who had been hitherto her 
pupil only ; for as he was neither calculated in mind or 
person to make his way in a village school, as Charles 
had done, she had intended to keep him at home until 
Henry's destination to business should enable her to 
place him in the seminary her eldest son had quitted. 
That son's desire of pursuing a learned profession 
seemed to preclude the younger from those advantages 
necessary to him. With the utmost economy, her 
income would not allow her to support two sons at 
school at the same time, without condemning herself 
and daughters to be mere household drudges— a mode 
of life which not only habit and feeling revolted from 
but which, sound policy forbade, since the proper culti- 
vation of their talents could not fail, with their persons 
and connections, to ensure the means of life in an 
honourable employment. 

About this time Mrs. Daventree was informed by 
Mr. Sadler, that about a thousand pounds of an old 
debt to the house had been received, and appropriated 
as a dividend to the creditors, and of course that her 
full income would return into her hands two years 
sooner than she had stipulated to resign it. This news 
was, in itself, extremely welcome. Yet Mrs. Daventree 
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was hurt to find that the sum was appropriated before she 
had been informed of its arrival She felt tbat she had 
a right to be consulted on such circumstances, and was 
surprised that a part of it had not been tendered to her* 
She perceived that those very men who had been 
dazzled by her magnanimity, and affected by her dis- 
tress, and wlio were solicitous, in the first instance, to 
show her every generous attention, had now ceased to 
consider her continuance in well-doing as meritorious, 
being not aware that human beings are often gifted hy 
nature with generous impulses, but seldom are capable 
of pursuing, with unceasing energy and undeviating 
virtue, the path of unobtrusive duty. 

This higher power of self-denial and holy resolution 
Mrs. Daventree derived from her piety, which was 
sincere, humble, and efl&cacious, and which united with 
her affection for the memory of her beloved husband, 
and the sense of justice to her fellow-creatures, to pro- 
duce that line of conduct she had marked out for herself. 
As she had not been influenced by the praise of man, 
in the first instance, so she would not suffer any cir- 
cumstance which indicated the ingratitude of man to 
affect her now. Yet her children's claims were certainly 
very strong, and a little assistance, at this period, was 
of more importance than it could be at the time when 
her income returned to her. Her heart was oppressed 
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with care, and at times found it difficult for her to see 
what was indeed her path of duty. She had exhausted 
her means of procuring money for any particular emer- 
gency, by sending the produce of her trinkets to her 
uncle, an action she could not for a moment regret ; and 
though she had many Mends still left, who she felt 
assured would readily assist, yet the length of time that 
must elapse ere she repaid them rendered her loth to 
borrow. On every side she was bewildered and per- 
plexed. 

Mrs. Daventree frequently conversed on what was 
passing in her mind with her two eldest daughters, 
whose affectionate sympathy consoled, though it could 
not otherwise assist her. To her son she did not com- 
plain. She knew that such was his sense of duty, and 
such his warmth of affection for her, that he would 
have either immediately abandoned his pursuit for any 
that appeared more likely to relieve her, or have con- 
tinued it under a pressure of spirits inimical to his 
health, and prejudicial to his studies. At this period 
the advice of a sensible neighbour, who knew the world, 
would have been invaluable to her; but the good 
clergyman, who was the only one she conversed with, 
was not of this description. He was devout, learned, 
amiable, and benevolent, but as "he ne'er had changed, 
nor wished to change his place,'* and was not under a 
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necessity of considering how to dispose of his Heimily, 
having only one daughter, he had no idea of the wants 
of a family so situated, nor the expenses which had 
crept into the system of education of late years. Still 
less could he estimate the expenses natural to a person 
who had lived in such a situation as Mrs. Daventree 
once held, for he now considered her as a rich woman, 
and imputed every shade of care he read on her brow 
to her sorrows as a widow, believing, as he looked in 
the affectionate countenance of his own beloved partner, 
that such a loss would plant unfading cypress in his 
own bosom. 

Yet, whilst Mrs. Daventree was thus anxiously de- 
bating, within her own mind, how to provide for the 
immediate wants of her sons, this good man became 
the medium of her relief. As she had, one night, sat 
rather late at his house, Mrs. Bailey, his wife, insisted 
on her taking a cup of warm elder wine, to preserve 
her from the effects of the frost, which was just begin- 
ning. 

Mrs. Daventree had never tasted this beverage before, 
and she praised it highly. 

The good pastor loved to hear the praises of his lady, 
and he extolled her powers of wine-making with as 
much warmth as the Vicar of Wakefield could have 
done, concluding his eulogium with saying — "It was 
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astonishing to him how people could think of giving so 
much money for foreign wine, when they might brew 
as good at their own houses. Only think," continued 
he, " they tell me there is a wine, called claret, which 
sells for half-a-guinea a bottle ; they drink it constantly 
at Aldwark Hall, Eavenfield Park, and all the great 
houses in the neighbourhood. It is not strong ; some 
men will drink two bottles — only do think of any 
rational being swallowing a guinea after his dinner." 

Mrs. Daventree could not hear the good man utter 
this exordium without a smile, as he had frequently 
taken a glass of claret himself at her house. Although 
she had purposely discontinued the use of wine to her 
children, and consumed very little herself, yet as she 
had abundance, and habit had classed it among her 
necessaries, her little cupboard was never without it. 
Its value had never been a matter of consideration till 
now. Pride whispered — " Do not sell your wine ; what 
wiU the people in the village say? it is quite a different 
thing from parting with your jeweUery in London, for 
all the country will see it taken away.*' But affection 
answered — " My children require this sacrifice/' and it 
was instantly made. 

To honest WiUiam, who still lived in his place, and 
whose greatest pleasure lay in contributing, by every 
mea^ in his power, to the comfort and pleasure of the 
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young family, Mrs. Daventree made known her wishes 
for disposing of her claret, and any other valuable wines 
that might be found in her cellars. By his means she 
found a willing purchaser in the wealthy possessor of 
Aldwark Hall, a beautiful seat, above five miles distant 
from Conisbro*. 

The butler, who examined that portion of wine set 
aside by William for sale, appeared a man who was 
empowered to act by a liberal master. When, therefore, 
he offered two hundred and fifty pounds for the lot, 

■ 

Mrs. Daventree willingly accepted it, as it was a sum 
that freed her from all present cares, and coming at a 
time when it was so much needed, and from a channel 
she had never apprehended, it appeared to her an im- 
mediate gift from Heaven, and was received with pious 
gratitude ; but she was a little chagrined when informed 

by Mr. W 's butler that his master would personally 

wait upon her, to settle the account. A thousand little 
delicacies, easily comprehended by the feeling heart, 
induced her to shrink from an interview with a stranger 
of his description. 

But when this interview really took place, the slight 
degree of embarrassment which affected the parties was 
evidently on the gentleman's side. The elegance of his 
person, the suavity of his manners, and the peculiar 
respect he observed in his approach to Mrs. Daventree^ 
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soothed and invigorated her spirits. So far from 
experiencing the pain she had feared, she was sensible 
of a pleasure it was now long since she had tasted. 

Mr. W was a young married man, the father of 

three little girls. His fortune was immense, for he 
possessed not only a noble estate, on which he resided, 
but was a principal partner in the most extensive iron- 
works Yorkshire boasts. There was something, there- 
fore, in his situation resembling that which she had 
lost, and in the excellence of his character, his urbanity, 
liberality, and politeness, a still greater similitude to 
that dear husband, whose image, actions, and sentiments 
were the continued food of recollection. She pleased 
herself with observing, that he seemed particularly 
struck with Sophia, who, on his entrance, was engaged 
with teaching little Anne geography, and felt as if she 
should be capable of parting with this admirable girl, 
if she could place her under the protection of such a 
man as this ; and could not help believing but that, at 
a proper time, he would be desirous of procuring such 
a governess for his own infant girls. 

Soon after this period, Henry departed, to pursue his 
studies at Edinburgh, and Edward was placed at the 
Doncaster boarding-school. The house appeared very 
dull without them, but as the leisure it afforded was 
necessarily increased, Mrs. Daventree applied herself, 
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with increased diligence, to the education of her 
daughters, procuring them such assistants as the 
yieinity of Doncaster and her own bounded fortune 
enabled her. The next two years passed without any 
remarkable occurrence, except the promotion of Charles, 
who was deservedly a fayourite with his patnm, and 
beloyed by all his acquaintances. 






VI. 

% Sieler's Bmx&tt. 

|T the expiration of the time we have just men- 
tioned, Mrs. Daveutree had the satisfaction 
of receiving a short visit from her "sailor 
boy/^ and found him much improved in his person, and 
everything her fond imagination had delighted to pic- 
tiu-e him — open, manly, brave, and generous. He was 
particularly pleased with Anne and Elizabeth, whom 
he called the Sophia and Louisa he had left behind 
him, for those little girls were grown into young ladies ; 
and little Ned, who, on this occasion, was permitted to 
visit home, was become a fine lad, instead of a minikin 
boy. 

Charles's observations awakened the attentions of 
his mother to the gradual change which had taken 
place in her family. She beheld in Sophia a tall, ele- 
gant giii, of most prepossessing person, and though less 
regularly beautiful than Louisa promised to be, was 
yet singularly attractive ; she was remarkable for the 
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fairness of her complexion, and the luxoriancy of her 
light brown hair. Louisa was somewhat of a bnmette, 
but with far finer features, and an expression of arch- 
ness, in which she resembled Charles; while Sophia, in 
the meekness of her disposition, and undeviating pro- 
priety of her conduct, bore great afiObaity to Henry. 

Charles scampered through the village to visit all 
Ills old acquaintance, not forgetting to inquire for poor 
Susan at the house of her aunt, whom he generally 
designated Madam Bellweather, or Dame Thunderbolt, 
and who had, therefore, not much reason to rejoice in his 
return, though she had certainly been benefited in her 
temper by the censures of her neighbours, and her own 
self-reproach at that eventful period- When Charles 
had seen all his old friends, he lamented the more that 
his brother Henry was not of the number. But on 
hearing that Sophia had received a letter from him 
that morning, and that he was perfectly well, he 
endeavoured to reconcile himself to the loss of his 
society. 

Charles had brought with him a variety of presents, 
suited, as he believed, to the various wants and tastes 
of his young family, in which he had rather displayed 
generosity than judgment, Mrs. Daventree observed, 
that while the girls thanked him for them, with glisten- 
ing eyes, they yet sighed ever them as useless toys; 
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and drawing aside, seemed to be turning over some 
plan, in which Ciiarles's lavish generosity conld be 
rendered subservient to their real wants. As they 
withdrew into the garden, stUl conversing, he addressed 
his mother thus, — 

" I wonder if there is anything Sophy and Louisa 
would like better than these fans and jing-embobs, 
mother. I begin to think, now I see how tall they 
look, that I had better have bought them shawls." 

" It would have been better, my dear ; for as I have 
put them both upon an allowance for clothes, and they 
are both extremely anxious to make little presents, 
from time to time, to poor Henry— anything of that 
kind is of value to them." 

" Then, mother, I will give each of them a guinea for 
a new bonnet." 

" But, my dear, you have been already very lavish of 
your gifts in the village. You will strip yourself of 
everything." 

" No, I shant. I have money enough to take me 
back to my ship, and then I shall want nothing, you 
know." 

" True, my dear, you will want nothing for the pre- 
sent; but whilst I admire your generosity, and espe- 
cially your brotherly love, I must yet warn you, my 
dear Charles, against being inconsiderate and extrava^ 
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gant Men of your profession are too frequently so ; 
but when I tell you that such conduct may involve 
you in the most distressing drfficultiea, prevent you 
from being i2£4<, and incapacitate you from lending any 
essential assistance to your mother and her family; I 
am sure, my dear boy, you will see the necessity of 
curbing this prodigality of kindness." 

Charles sat a long time thoughtfully revolving, in his 
own mind, the truths his mother had uttered. At 
length, looking earnestly in her face, he said, — 

'* Mother, do not think me impertinent when I ask 
if your income is increased T 

" It is noty my dear.*' 

*' And yet we are all increased, and Edward is sent 
to school Henry too is at college!'' 

"Yes, Henry is a considerable expense to me; but 
he is so very careful, that my only fears respecting him 
arise from that drcumstance. He is so anxious to save 
me, poor fellow, that I am seriously afraid he will 
injure himself! " 

"Oh^ dear! how foolish I was not to think of 
all this ; when I left London I spent twenty guineas 
in toys. Now, I daresay, this would have done you 
good, mother, or may be, it would have bought my 
brother something that he wants." 

"Yes, my dear, it would have bought him t)ooks. 
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paid his admission to lectures, and added greatly to 
his comforts, and perhaps to his respectability." 

Charles hastily arose, and left his mother's presence, 
for tears of regret and vexation rolled quickly down 
his sunburnt cheeks. His honest heart was pained to 
its inmost core, though folly, not unMndness, was all 
that he could possibly lay to his own charge. That 
folly, however, he bitterly repented ; and the resolution 
he formed, in consequence of his present pain, produced 
from that time the most salutary effects on his conduct; 
and having made such resolutions, restored him, in a 
certain degree, to self-respect, and he joined his family 
at dinner-time, serious, but not sorrowful. 

When the day of parting came, many tears were shed 
on aU sides; but Mrs. Daventree almost smiled, as by 
chance she heard Charles, as he gave each of his sisters 
a new guinea, mention its destination, and add, with 
great gravity, " You know we must all be very careful 
of clothes, and everything else." She perceived, how- 
ever, from this, that her words had made the impression 
she wished. She was well aware that Charles felt, 
even at that moment, the pressure of straitened cir- 
cumstances himself; and she gave a sigh to his wants, 
though the lesson they would convey would not fail to 
be useful It was utterly out of her power, at present, 
to relieve them ; and as the embarrassment would so 
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soon Yanish in this case, had she been more fortunately 
situated, it would have been foolish to do so. 

The day after Charles set out, as Louisa and Sophia 
perceived their mamma to be tolerably composed, they 
asked permission to take Edward to school, as Martha 
could walk with them conveniently that day, and th^ 
could buy several things which they wanted very much, 
and put a letter into the post-office — " And many things 
besides," said Louisa. 

"You have mentioned enough, certainly," said the 
mother; "yet I believe the true reason is still kept 
behind. I see it in Sophy's blush ; you want to buy 
new bonnets with your new guineas." 

" No, indeed, mamma; we do not think of the new 
guineas, at least not in that wsly" 

" Well, no matter, you may go. Take care to walk 
slow, for it is a long way ; and do not load poor Martha 
with your packages." 

The young party set out, thankful and happy, though 
Edward's blue eyes often twinkled as he repeated, for 
the twentieth time, "farewell" The two little girls 
were particularly assiduous in attending to their mother, 
and their affectionate attention succeeded in enlivening 
the time till the return of their sisters. 

When the young ladies re-entered their mother's 
parlour, she praised them highly for the dispatch they 
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had used, and expressed her fears lest they had fatigued 
themselves by hurr3riiig home. She had noticed, on 
their first entrance, that Sophia had entered with a firm 
step, and a look of pleasure, that amounted to exulta- 
tion, on her countenance ; but when she sat down her 
colour came and went, she seemed to breathe with 
diflSculty, and was evidently indisposed; though, on 
being interrogated, she replied that she " was perfectly 
weU." 

Sophia was always a child of such very acute feelings 
and warm attachments, that Mrs. Daventree doubted 
not that her feelings were at this moment recalled to 
the parting with Charles. She, therefore, in order to 
call her mind from the subject, inquired, "if they had 
purchased new bonnets 1 " 

" No, mother," said Louisa ; " we could not choose 
them without you ; and, indeed, we don't want any at 
present." 

" What have your purchases consisted of 1" 

"Drawing-paper, pencils, sewing-cotton, and tape." 

"Is that alii" 

" No ; we have bought a little muslin cap for you. 
It is quite a plain one, but a pretty pattern." 

As Louisa spoke, Sophia slowly pulled off her bonnet, 
and discovered the cap in question on her own head. 

" You are very good, my dears," said Mrs. Daven- 
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tree, advancing towards Sopliia, and laying hold of the 
cap ; '* it is really a neat-looking thing. But, Sophia, 
what is the matter with you 1 you tremble, child ; I 
am certain you are ilL This behaviour is so new in 
yoUf it puzzles and distresses me.** 

Sophia burst into tears. 

"Don't be angry with her, mamma; pray don't," 
cried Louisa. " But, if you please, you must not take 
the cap off her head, for she will take cold." 

The cap was already in Mrs. Daventree's hand; and, 
to her utter astonishment, she beheld the luxuriant 
tresses of Sophia cut off, close to her head, with only a 
single row of ringlets left straggling on her forehead. 

"For heaven's sake! child, what have you been 
about? What is become of your hair?" 

" Forgive me, dear mamma— forgive me ^ it will soon 
grow again— I know it will!" 

"I insist upon knowing why you have done this 
ridiculous thing, and how you dared to do it without 
my knowledge?" 

Mrs. Daventree addressed these words to Louisa, for 
Sophia was not in a condition to answer them. 

" You know, mamma," said Louisa, assuming a very 
penitent face, " poor Henry, in his letter to Sophia, 
said that there was a very great bargain of some ana- 
tomical books to be sold, which he wished to have 
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purchased very much; but as they cost five pounds, he 
could not do it, because his quarter's payment for his 
board was then due, and so " 

" WeU, child, go on." 

'^So Sophia and I considered, again and again, 
whether it would be possible for us to sell the pretty 
things Charles had brought us, and so send Henry the 
money ; but we were afraid that would seem unkind to 
poor Charles, so we gave it up, — ^and very sorry we 
were, for we had only some silver left of our quarter's 
allowance. But yesterday morning, when Charles gave 
us the two guineas, we were very glad ; and we thought 
we could get a two-pound note at Doncaster and put it 
into the letter." 

" That was very kind of you both ; go on." 

" Well, mamma, as we went past Mrs. Peat's, the 
milliner, we saw this cap in the window ; so we went 
in to ask the price, and as it was only seven shillings 
and sixpence, we thought we would buy it for you, and 
get her to let us have the two-poimd note. Now, you 
know, mamma, her husband is a hair-dresser, and his 
shop joins hers at the back ; and we could hear people 
talking, and we heard Mr. Peat say to somebody, 
* Why, sir, a good head of hair is worth from three to 
five guineas.' " 

" WeU, child.' 
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** So, mamma, it struck Sophia that if she could sell 
her hair, then she could send Henry all the money he 
wanted. So when we came out, she talked about it all 
the way up the street; and as we were pressed for 
time, you know, we sent Martha into the shop to see if 
nobody was in, and very luckily there was nobody. So 
we went in, and I asked him * if he would buy Sophia's 
hair?' And he said, * Yes, he would, but it would he 
a thousand pities to cut it offl' *' 

" Very true," ejaculated the mother. 

** So then Sophia spoke, and she said, ' Sir, if you 
will give me a five-pound note for this two-pound note, 
you shall cut it all off this momont;' and so, mother, 
he did give it her ; and I put the note into the letter, 
and sent Martha with it to the post-office, while he cut 
off her hair. . When Martha came back, and saw that 
all her hair was cut off, she was in a great fright, and 
rubbed her head with some brandy, and put this cap 
on for fear she should take cold." 

" Have you not repented, Sophia, since you did this?" 
said the mother. 

" I do repent, now I see I have made you angry, 
mother; but I mmt tell you the truth— I never was so 
happy in my life as I was till then, for I thought I had 
done a good thing." 

" Oh, yes !" exclaimed Louisa, " we were both quite 
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happy all the way home. "We thought how delighted 
Henry would be when he saw the note drop out of the 
letter, and bought the books, and studied in them; and 
we thought you would be pleased too." 

" But, my dear children, you should not have allowed 
me to be surprised, as I was. I do indeed approve of 
what you have done, Sophia ; at sixteen, such a sacrifice 
to affection may almost be termed heroic. Come to 
my arms, my dear girl ; be assured every hair you have 
lost is bound around the heart of your parent and your 
brother; and you, Louisa, are equally kind in your 
intention, since your perception of this was precisely in 
unison with Sophia's. While love like this subsists 
among you, my children, you will have a source of en- 
joyment which wealth cannot procure, and scarcely 
could increase." 





a;^e ^grii Sirattger. 

^r^B FEW monthB after Charlea had returned to the 
Bm'Jm duties of hia profession, he had an oppcu- 
lii'ttnin tunity of eignalizing his courage, in a way 

nut often afforded to so young a man. The vesed 
against which he fought was made prize of, and of 
course Charles came in for his share of the booty. On 
this occasion he did not forget the lesson he had im- 
bibed, but, with a degree of prudent aelf-mistriwt, he 
requested that the navy agent appointed to pay him 
would transmit the whole to bis mother, who received 
about the same time a letter from his good friend the 
admiral, assuring her that the humanity and propriety 
of Charles's conduct was equally exemplary with the 
courage he had bo strikingly displayed ; and declaring 
that he felt proud of haring been the means of brining 
a young man into the service who could not fwl of b^ 
coming an honour to his country. 
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The relief afiforded by the supply of Charles's prize 
was very great to Mrs. Daventree, for she was really 
distressed for the means of supporting Henry at Edin- 
burgh. In the course of a few months, she was further 
assisted by the following circumstance. 

When Mrs. Dayentree adopted the idea that the 
gentleman who purchased her wine had conceived a 
desire of obtaining Sophia for a governess for his little 
girls, she had not deceived herself ; for about the time 
when she attained her seventeenth year, his lady, 
through the medium of Mrs. Bailey, made overtures for 
that purpose. This good girl had become so much the 
friend and companion of her mother, and was possessed 
of an understanding so much above her years, and a 
heart so moulded by piety and maternal tenderness, 
that it was very painful to Mrs. Daventree to think of 
parting with her. But the increasing claims of her 
little girls, who now called for their share of that part 
of education Vhich could not be supplied without 
masters, together with Edward's growing expenses, and 
Henry's continued ones, left her no room to doubt what 
was her duty in this respect. As, on consulting Sophia, 
she found that dear girl had no objection but what 
arose from her timidity, and retained the same earnest 
desire she had ever evinced to benefit her family, and 
lighten her mothers burden, she signified to Mrs. 

(162) 6 
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Bailey that herself and daughter would gladly accede 
to the proposals of so respectable a &mi]y. 

In consequence of this decision, Mr. and Mr& W 

soon after called on Mra. Daventree. So muoh was she 
gratified by the kind and respectful manners of the 
lady, that although she could not part with her darling 
daughter without being much affected, yet her judgment 
approved, and her heart rejoiced in the destination. 
The terms on which Sophia became an inmate with 
this excellent family were liberal, and her footing as a 
gentlewoman completely understood in the family. As 
her charge consisted at present of two little girk, she 
did not find the labour to which sisterly affection, as 
well as misfortune, had subjected her by any means 
increased^ whilst the comforts and elegances ei\joyed 
during her infancy were restored to her. The modest 
dignity and graceful ease of her manners proved her 
well calculated and fully worthy of their eigoymentL 

As she was only a few miles distant from Oonisbro*, 
her mother, having frequent opportunities of enjojring 
a short interview with her, soon perceived, in her im- 
proved appearance and cheerful aspect, that the enlarged 
and more elegant circle of society she now enjoyed had 
the happiest effect upon her mind, which had hitherto 
partaken more of the pensive cast than is natural to 
youth. The gentle timid flower, which bends beneath 
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the shade, expands beneath the genial influence of the 
sun, and returns the ray of kindness by displaying its 
richest hues, and disseminating its sweetest odours. 

One morning, during the first winter Sophia had 
resided at the Hall, Mrs. W , entering the school- 
room, informed her and her pupils that the whole 
family must set out for Bath the Monday following, 
adding — " I am now going to make farewell calls in the 
neighbourhood, and will set you down at Conisbro', to 
bid your good mother farewell. I am induced to make 
this sudden removal in compliance with the wishes of 
my sister." 

In less than an hour, Sophia was within view of that 
dear home from which she had never been compara- 
tively separated till now. Her eyes were bent upon it, 
and her heart breathing prayers for its beloved inhabi- 
tants, when Mrs. W entreated her attention to an 

old man, who sat by the road side, apparently very 
poor and very ill. At the same time she called her 
servant, and directed him to offer him relief, and inquire 
where he was going ? 

The servant returned to the chaise, saying—" He 
says, ma'am, that he is only going to the village before 
him, but the sight of it at this distance made his heart 
beat so that he could not go on." 

''Poor man!" said Sophia; "doubtless his friends 
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live there — ^yet lie seems very old. I fear he has few 
left." 

" He is a very particular sort of a person. Miss ; my 
mind misgives me somehow that he is a gentleman. 
He said he was shipwrecked off Livei*pooL When I 
offered him the half-crown you sent him, he thanked 
me, and said his journey was too nearly ended to render 
your' bounty necessary." 

The stranger was now observed to rise feebly, and 
with tottering steps pursue his way. The ladies were 
much affected with his appearance, for he seemed at 
once to bend beneath the pressure of age, disease, and 

sorrow. "Kun, James," said Mrs. W , "and bring 

him into the carriage ; tell him we are going to Oon- 
isbro', and will take him thither." 

The aged stranger accepted the offer, in a manner 
which proved the justice of what James termed his 
misgivings. He was evidently a gentleman; but from 
the manner in which his piercing regards were fixed on 
Sophia, it was also evident that his mind was too 

abstracted to pay Mrs. W that attention her truly 

benevolent courtesy merited. 

At length, leaning forward from the opposite seat of 
the coach, he cried, in a half-suffocated voice — "For 
heaven's sake, yoimg lady, tell me who you arel" 

Both Sophia and her patroness were alarmed by the 
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earnestness and extreme perturbation with which the 
question was asked, but the former instantly replied 
with great sweetness — " My name is Sophia Daventree, 
friend." 

" I know it — I know it," said the poor man, wiping 
his eyes; "thou art, indeed, my own Sophia's child. 
Her eyes, her voice, her very manner — she would have 
called the poor rndku friend, as thou hast done." 

"Who, sir — who are you that know my mother?" 
said Sophia, in her turn greatly agitated. 

"I am Edward Gardiner, my child, thy mother's 
uncle; many a time have I partaken thy childish 
sports. But it is no wonder I am forgotten — many 
sorrows have bowed me down." 

" Dear, dear uncle, welcome ! welcome!" cried Sophia, 
throwing her arms around the aged wanderer, and 
straining him to her bosom, while her streaming tears 
fell on his white locks and furrowed cheeks. 

At this moment the coach drew up to Mrs. Daven- 

tree's garden door. Mrs, W , whose benevolent 

spirit sympathized in this afifecting discovery, alighted, 
and, in a few words, prepared Mrs. Daventree to receive 
her dear and only relative, since his brother had been 
many years lost to them all. Their meeting was 
tender, painful, and yet joyful. The kind congratula- 
tions of the sweet girls, each of whom renewed to him 
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the days of their mother's infancy, seemed to shed a 
gleam of pleasure on his countenance, which dissipated 
the melancholy awakened by his forlorn appearance, 
and which was easily accounted for, when they learned 
that he had been many months in a French prison, 
having attempted to escape, and that he had suffered 
incredible hardships since he had effected it, and had 
at last been wrecked on his native coast, and obliged 
to beg his bread from Liverpool to Conisbro*. 

" Dear sir," exclaimed Louisa, " how could you have 
the courage to encounter such hardships at your time 
of life? I, tremble to think of what you risked, and 
what you must have suffered." 

" My child, Heaven inspired me with courage, and 
made me strong to endure, in answer to my constant 
prayer, that your mother might be permitted to dose 
my eyes. That prayer is answered, and I can now say 
with Simeon — * Lord, let me depart in peace.*" 

Though worn down by time and suffering, the joy 
this good old man now experienced seemed to renovate 
his days. Mrs. Daventree had the sweet satisfaction 
of soothing declining life to him, and thus rewarding 
those cares he had bestowed on her infancy ; but over 
how many tender remembrances and blighted prospects 
did they weep together! Together, too, they rejoiced 
in the virtues of their dear children, though the clouds 
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which rested on their future lives were still subjects of 
anxiety. 

When Mr. Gardiner had collected from Mrs. Daven- 
tree the present situation in which the affairs of his 
late house stood, he found that many sums of money 
were still unpaid, which he had no doubt would be 
honourably remitted to him when his existence was 
no longer dubious. He exerted himself to write many 
letters^ and gave many directions to the creditors, who, 
thankful for his assistance, and respecting his character, 
t^dered him such monies as were requisite for his 
comforts; but he declined receiving anything from 
them, until their receipt of remittances should prove 
the veracity of his statements, being little aware that 
his niece was then struggling with continued difficulties, 
and that the celerity with which she supplied his every 
want in some measure robbed her own of comforts, or 
increased her difficulties. 

The hardships with which Mr. Gardiner had been 
struggling for the last six years rendered him so satisjQed 
with the comparative luxuries of Mrs. Daventree's 
comfortable abode, that he entirely ceased to regret the 
wealthy home he had lost, and the circle of friends he 
had once enjoyed. Old age asks not for splendour 
beyond convenience, but it requires attention, and is 
amotions of respect This Mr. Gardiner enjoyed in no 
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common degree, for his nieces were emulous of imitating 
their mother's conduct towards him, and his neighbours 
vied with each other in treating him with cordial 
friendship and sincere deference. He was a man of 
cultivated mind, and had seen so much of the world, 
that notwithstanding some decay of Ms faculties, and 
great bodily infirmity, he was yet a person of great 
importance in this remote, but not uncivilized district 
As importance is most dear to human nature at that 
period when its claims are most disputed, it may be 
fairly inferred, that in his present situation Mr. Qfir- 
diner had more real enjoyment of closing life than he 
would have had in the busy circle where his best days 
had been spent. In our latter years, the friends of our 
youth must be expected to drop thickly around us. 
Each, as he falls, claims the tribute of a tear, and the 
heart of Mr. Gardiner was well disposed to pay this 
oflfering at the shrine of every benevolent feeling. By 
a severe, but perhaps salutary dispensation of Provi- 
dence, he had experienced a long weaning from all his 
former friendships and pursuits, and his affections, 
hopes, and fears, had become concentrated in one 
family. He felt this family sufficient for his desires, 
and at Mrs. Daventree's earnest entreaty, determined 
to end his days with her. 
The arrival of this interesting stranger had rendered 
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the journey of Sophia an event of less importance than 
it would have otherwise appeared. Her sensible, aflfec- 
tionate letters were a source of great amusement and 
comfort to her mother and sisters. On her return, she 
passed through London, and was warmly received by 
the few Mends whose continued attentions to her 
mother enabled her to call on them with propriety. 
These visits awakened, to a painful degree, the sensi- 
bility she so eminently possessed, but they likewise 
exercised her fortitude, and abundantly rewarded it, as 
she found that it paved the way for the reception of 
her eldest brother, of whom she spoke with that modest 
warmth of praise due to his virtues, and natural to love 
BO truly sisterly as hers. Kespecting Edward, her 
intercourse was still more satisfactory, as the generous, 
intelligent friend to whom they looked for instruction 
and assistance in the branch of art to which the young 
enthusiast was so completely devoted, treated her with 
all the tenderness of a father, and evidently intended to 
become such to her brother, whenever he should be 
sent to the metropolis. He made delicate but friendly 
inquiries into every part of her dear mother's domestic 
arrangements, entreated her to be the medium of 
enabling him to defray Edward's expenses, from the 
time that her uncle's return had laid a new, though 
welcome burden on her mother. As Sophia, lifting up 
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her modest eye towards his, beheld their expression. 

a 

she whispered to herself— "Ah, there is something here 
beyond even the fire of genius !" She did not, how- 
ever, consider herself competent to act in an afiSsdr of so 
much importance without consulting her mother ; but 
she accepted with frankness and gratitude those pre- 
sents the considerate kindness of his lady had provided 
for herself and sisters. On her return, she dedicated, 
according to her intention, the first-fruits of her service 
to Henry, entreating him to pay a visit to his family in 
the autumn, as it was now nearly three years since they 
had that pleasure, and his good old uncle was anxious 
to behold him. 

Henry had entered his twenty-first year, when he re- 
turned to the house of that dear mother whose anxious 
heart had so long beat for his welfare, and, to for- 
ward his views, had forbade herself the eiyoyment of 
his presence. She now gazed upon him with an in- 
tensity of delight she became unable to support ; 
for at the moment he clasped her in his arms, her 
head sunk upon his breast, and she fainted completely 
away. 

This distressing incident alarmed her family exceed- 
ingly; but Henry interposed, to prevent them from 
adding to her indisposition by their distress, and by his 
cares she was soon restored. He soon became aware of 
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the particular circumstance which had afifected his 
mother, from his uncle's declaration that he was the 
very image of his father, at the time of his marriage. 

Henry, during his infancy and early youth, had been 
delicate and small in his person, and, though perfectly 
healthy, was never robust. But soon after his arrival 
in Scotland, he shot up surprisingly, and was now a tall, 
handsome young man, finely proportioned, and uniting 
in his person elegance and vigour. I^or was his under- 
standing less matured. He had passed from the gentle 
steady boy, to the profound and cultivated man, yet 
retaining all the genuine humility and dignified sim- 
plicity which are the best characteristics of a scholar 
and a gentleman. 

How amply did the fond mother feel herself repaid 
for every privation she had so long endured, as she lis- 
tened to his conversation, beheld his kind attentions to 
her family, or gazed on those features ever dear to her 
heart, restored in the countenance of her son ! Anxi- 
ous as she was respecting his future success, and fearful 
that many, many years must pass ere the blooming 
youth before her would be considered by the world a 
proper candidate for that favour which is so seldom 
accorded until age has stamped the seal of wisdom on 
a wrinkled brow, yet she could not look at him without 
believing that all the world must partake of her pre- 
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possession, and some degree of success be accorded to 
so amiable a candidate. 

When Sophia joined her family party, and beheld 
this brother of her fondest hopes, her joy rose to rapture, 
though it was manifested in tears. "Nov was his delight 
less sensibly expressed, as he was equally pleased with 
the improvement so visible in her person and manners. 
She had the pleasure of introducing him to her good 
friends at the Hall, and seeing him treated by them and 
their friends with the respect and admiration she felt 
to be so justly his due. 

One day, as he was dining with this worthy family, 
Mrs. W , who was now become most tenderly at- 
tached to Sophia, and felt proud of everything that 
marked improvement in her pi'otegi, asked him, " If he 
had not perceived a wonderful alteration in his sisters 
during his long absence ?" 

" Certainly, ma'am ; the two eldest are become fine 
young women. Louisa is really handsome." 

" And surely Sophia is so too — ^her figure is elegant." 

" I can find no fault with Sophia, who was ever my 
dearest sister, and I perceive that her general appear- 
ance is wonderfully improved. But I used to think the 
expression of her face, which being Grecian, called for 
classical costume, was rendered more interesting by her 
long hair, which was wrapped or braided round her 
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head in a manner singularly becoming, and which, I 
have often thought, would have made it a fine study 
for a painter." 

"That is precisely what I have heard Mr. W 

say. I never saw it myself.'' 

" Pardon me, madam ; I concluded that she had 
adopted this cropped head in compliance with the 
fashion, during her residence at BatL^' 

" Oh, no ! Sophia parted with her flowing tresses in 
compliance with the fashion of her own heart. She 
sold her living locks, to enable her to present a certain 
brother of hers with a set of books about dead bones.^ 

" Wonderful, excellent girl ! How I thank you !" 

"Well, sit still till dinner is over. The most sur- 
prising part of the story is, that you should never have 
heard of it till now." 

" Ah, madam, she who did this would * blush to find 
it fame.' I remember being somewhat puzzled with 
the letter, in which Sophia said, * Myself and Louisa 
enclose you a ^wo-pound note, the gift of our dear 
Charles ;" whereas the note was ^ve pounds, and on the 
back was written, * This is for the books.' " 

" I believe it is only right to give Louisa as much 
credit as Sophia ; but, as she jestingly said, her raven 
loc^ would not have been equally profitable." 

When Henry returned home this evening, he had the 
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further Batisfaction of learning that, through the infor- 
mation given by his uncle, the creditors of his house 
hacl received a small remittance, and assurances, from a 
channel they could not doubt, that a very considerable 
one was on its route, by a circuitous passage, necessary 
to be adopted in the present state of the Continent, and 
which, when received, would greatly shorten the re- 
maining term of Mrs. Daventree's seclusion ; and in the 
full expectation of it, they enclosed the old gentleman 
the present remittance, for his own use, it being some- 
what more than a hundred pounds. 

It is probable that the possession of this money gave 
Mr. Gardiner more real pleasure than the possession of 
so many thousands would have done some years before, 
though he immediately gave it all to his niece. The 
consciousness of power is ever delightful, and Mr. 
Gardiner, in reading and re-reading the letter he had 
received, was happy to find his plans and his informa- 
tion had produced these happy effects. He now felt 
himself restored fully to his rank in society; and 
although self-reproach had not heretofore wounded him, 
yet the consciousness that some were suffering loss by 
him, could not fail to be very painful to one who, for a 
long series of years, had been enabled to dispense 
benefit, not incur obligation. To be the means, toj, of 
assisting his dear niece, she who had saved his name 
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from obloquy, and now afforded his old age the safe 
retreat and comfortable repose he wanted, and who, in 
herself and family, merited and engaged his warmest 
affection, was the sweetest joy of his heart, and the 
most merciful answer to his prayers. As, however, 
agitation is seldom favourable to health, even when it 
is the agitation of joy, Mrs. Daventree remarked, with 
much concern, that poor Mr. Gardiner was rendered 
much more feeble from this ebullition of his spirits. 
She 4;ook especial care to guard both herself and family 
from exciting in him any ideas which might tend to 
iigure the tranquillity of his mind, and disturb that 
placid serenity of spirit which is the best boon of age, 
and the most happy precursor of that awful state 
which ushers the soul of man into the presence of its 
Creator. 

The time now arrived when it was proper for Henry 
to return to his studies ; but as this would be the last 
time in which it was judged necessary for the young 
man to make any long separation from his family, this 
parting was the more easily submitted to. 

Although Mrs. Daventree was still very poor in purse, • 
the late supply being swallowed up speedily by the in- 
creased expenses of her family, yet, as she was now 
blest with a speedy prospect of permanent relief, she 
not only permitted, but entreated her son to relax from 
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the severity of his economy and permit himself those 
indulgences consistent with his age, profession, and ex- 
pectations. "You know my situation, Henry," she 
said, " and you know, too, that I live only in my chil- 
dren and /or them ; therefore use your own discretioa 
in the disposal of that little which I am enabled to ap- 
propriate to you, remembering your somewhat para- 
mount claims, as my first-bom son." 

" Alas, my dear mother, I have unwillingly encroached 
too much upon you, in that point of view, already. 
When I consider how kindly you have supported me 
through those years in which our brave Charles has 
been supporting himself, and even assisting his family, 
I blush to think of what a burden I have been to you ; 
but I take comfort in the rectitude of my intentions 
towards all my family, and the hope that I shall be 
able to prove, notwithstanding my youth, that your 
labour has not been thrown away upon me, since I have 
been so happy as to obtain testimonials in my favour 
that cannot be disputed. While I most gratefully thank 
you for your enlarged intentions towards me, yet, be 
assured, T am too well acquainted with your manifold 
wants, to intrude upon you further than I have already 
done ; but in order to satisfy you that I have every 
comfort you wish me, rest assured I shall draw on our 
dear Sophia's hoards, whenever I see occasion. When 
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we next meet, my dear mother, I trust we shall not bo 
subjected to this painful discussion.'' 

" I trust that will be in about a year, or little more, 
my son. Life Is uncertain, and these long partings are 
temporary deaths." 

" True, my mother, I hope our next meeting will be 
permanent But, dear mother, since as you have ob- 
served, life is uncertain, and as we shall none of us go 
any sooner for thinking about it, will you pardon me, 
if I—" 

** Why do you hesitate, Henry 1 Do you advert to 
anything connected with my death 1 If you do^ pray 
speak <m, my son. It is a subject on which I daily 
meditate, and on which I can speak with great ease.'' 

" Ay, my mother, you may speak with ease ; but your 
children cannot touch on the subject without terror. 
As, however, I have ventured to do so, I must proceed 
so far as to say, that I do wish you to make a wilL" 

" A will, my dear ! I have nothing to leave ; my 
jointure becomes yours, of course, at my decease." 

" But this jointure I disclaim, and shall do so, by a 
legal deed, at the close of my minority. I do not wish 
my family to thank me for a distribution I feel to be 
their due, but I wish them to owe it to that mother, 
who has already conferred on them such countless ob- 
ligations." 

(162) 7 
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" Alas, my dear Henry, you mistake. Far from en- 
riching my children, a sense of justice to your father's 
creditors, love for his memory, and devout submission 
to that Gk)d who, I believed, and still believe, appointed 
this path for me, I deprived you of the comforts which 
still remained in my power to bestow. My children 
owe me nothing." 

" Nay, my mother, they owe you everything. Is it 
nothing that you have preserved the name of our be- 
loved father from blemish, by a conduct that added to 
its lustre 1 Nothing, that in the prime of life, the very 
zenith of enjoyment, you abandoned the society that 
delighted in you, the friends that would have cherished 
you, and devoted yourself, in poverty and retirement, 
to a family too young to appreciate your virtu© and 
alleviate your cares, and whose many wants and com- 
plaints have doubtless rent your heart with a thousand 
pangs it was i];npossible to guard against 1 Iq it nothing 
that, for seven long years, you have manifested the same 
persevering goodness, submitted, year by year, to in- 
creased privations and exertions, with the same gentle- 
ness of temper, wisdom in your designs, and patience in 
their execution 1 bathing, that you have made your 
sons an honour to their father, and your daughters the 
models of their mother ?" 

Overpowered, alike by his tenderness and admiration, 
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the noble youth burst into tears, and fell upon his 
mother's neck. That mother, in the moment of joyful 
transport and gratitude to Heaven, felt all the past re- 
paid, and the future, opened by the hand of Hope, came 
smiling to her view. Notwithstanding the duteous 
regard with which her children had ever treated her, 
yet there were times when she had feared that they 
would reflect on their youthful privations, and think 
that she had carried her ideas of justice to a romantic 
height, which had fallen hardly upon them. She was 
aware that the consciousness of having acted right 
would not, under such a circumstance, prevent her from 
experiencing bitter grief from the accusation. 

In the kindness, generosity, prudence, and duty of her 
eldest hope, she foresaw the benefit his example would 
afford to all the rest, whilst on his faithful protection 
she was enabled to east all her cares for the future. 
She was, however,* recalled from this contemplation by 
the loud sobs of Louisa, who was, at this moment, tak- 
ing her farewell kiss of Henry. 

When the amiable youth bade his venerable uncle 
adieu, the good man seemed to feel a presentiment that 
he should see him no more. He embraced bim with 
tenderness, and looked at him with a reiterated earnest- 
ness of regard, that seemed to be enjoying its last feast. 
Then wringing his hands, he said, " Farewell, my boy ! 
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sometimes think on me with affection, and never forget 
my parting words — keep innocency, and lay hold on the 
thing that is right, for that will bring a man peace at 
the last,** 

Soon after Henry set out for Edinburgh, Louisa de- 
parted on a visit of some months to a family in the 
neighbourhood. She had always shown a great taste 
for drawing, and her mother, after giving the best in- 
structions she was able in that delightful ai*t, had pro- 
cured her lessons from a skilful professor. The know- 
ledge thus acquired had enabled her to pursue it with 
great advantage, and she was at this time a proficient 
Some specimens of her talents had been seen at Ald- 
wark Hall, by a gentlemen of great taste, whose niece 
resided with him, and. for whom he wished to acquire 
every assistance in education a retired situation ad- 
mitted. He therefore seized with avidity the prospect 
thus afforded, and being introduced to Mrs. Daventree, 
through the medium of their mutual friends, bore away 
Louisa, as an inestimable prize. 

The mother had too long wished to see this good girl 
partake her sister's advantages not to yield a willing 
assent to the proposal ; but she found a great loss of 
her in her household department, for Louisa being a 
lively, active girl, and less devoted to reading than 
Sophia, had ever been of most service in those offices 
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-which call for the hands rather than the head, and for 
the last two years had saved her mother the toils of 
housekeeping. The two youngest, now grown fine girls 
of nine and ten years old, did their best to supply the 
deficiency, but of course were incapable of fulfilling 
their own wishe& As, however, the family was now a 
small one, and Mrs. Daventree perceived that Mr. 
Gardiner became every day more and more feeble, she 
resolved so far to relieve herself as to engage her old 
servant, William, to return to them, as she knew that 
his master, though much attached to him, would yet 
kindly accord with her wishes in that respect ; for as 
she now enjoyed some degree of intimacy with all her 
neighbours, he had more than once hinted his willing- 
ness to oblige her in this manner, should the increased 
weakness of her uncle render such an attendant 
necessary. 

William, highly gratified by this arrangement, re- 
turned to his service with the same dispositions with 
which he had left it. Mrs. Daventree, in the care he 
took of Mr. Gardiner, and the many little amusements 
and comforts he contrived, found his service a great 
relief to her. 

The winter of this year set in very severely, and had 
evidently a great effect upon the health, of a person 
whose residence in warm climates had made him 
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Bhrink " beneath the northern blast ;" and in order to 
accommodate him, the house was kept warm to a 
degree usurious to the health of the other inhabitants. 
The girls looked pale and sickly, and Mrs. Daventree 
found herself nervous and indisposed. Yet ite could 
not bring herself to abridge his comforts by confining 
him to a solitary apartment. Again her duties ap- 
peared to clash with each other. But considering that 
her cares for this worthy relative could not be called 
for long, she determined to make him the only sacrifice 
in her power, by sending her children to school, and 
obviating the evil to herself as well as she was able. 

While she was debating on the propriety of this 
measure, in her present circumstances, and endeavouring 
to reconcile her mind to the loss of her prattling girls, 
aware, likewise, that their uncle would anxiously 
oppose the scheme, she heard a cry of joy issue horn 
the parlour, and the words, "Charles ! Charles !" uttered 
by Elizabeth. In great trepidation she immediately 
descended, and with equal joy and astonishment once 
more beheld her boy, who was at this moment respect- 
fully kissing the hand of his imcle. 

Charles had again been successfully engaged, was 
promoted, and the bearer of good tidings. His time 
was still more contracted than on his first visit, so 
that no time could be lost in sending for Edward and 
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Sophia to partake the joyful emotion his presence 
excited. In their confusion Louisa was forgot, but he 
obviated this by saying he would call upon her in his 
way ; but so fast had the tidings of his return ran 
through the country, so well was he remembered, and 
so truly beloved, that Lomsa heard of his arrival, and 
being forwarded in the carriage of her kind entertainer, 
reached her dear home just as the famUy were separat- 
ing for the night 

During the two days that Charles remained with his 
family, all was joyful bustle and welcome confusion. 
He had so much to tell, and so much to hear, that 
tongue rose above tongue, till affection became clamor- 
ous and curiosity bewildered. He was grown stout 
and handsome, though very brown. He had seen 
various countries since they last met, and related what 
he had seen with all the vivacity of a traveller who 
lives again through the scenes he has passed in retracing 
them to others; hence the most lively interest was 
kept alive in his hearers and himself. 

Mrs. Daventree observed with what eagerness each 
listened to the detail of adventures in which his own 
personal safety had been involved, but the moment 
their fears were released as to the main object of 
solicitude, reverted to those subjects dear to their taste 
or interesting to their feelings. 
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"Did you see any paintings at Naples?" cried Louisa. 

" Had you an opportunity of hearing any music in 
Italy V asked Sophia. 

"Pray tell me," exclaimed Edward, with extreme 
anxiety, " whether you have seen any i&ne ruins in your 
travels 1" 

Yet the girls pressed not with more eagerness to 
hear of wonders, and to admire the relator, than did 
his good old uncle to inquire respecting the actions in 
which he had been engaged, and all the various occur- 
rences of the day. 

Charles, standing with his back against the wall, 
surrounded by his eager auditory, looked like an old 
soldier who " shoulders his crutch, and tells how fields 
were won ;" and it excited the astonishment and 
awoke the gratitude of his mother to perceive that, 
amid so many dangers, he had got no crutch to 
shoulder. 

Just as Charles, at his uncle's request, was beginning 
to relate the story of his last engagement to Louisa, as 
" she, poor thing, did not hear it yesterday," and as his 
other sisters, unwearied with the twice-told tale, were 
crowding closely round him, he perceived poor William, 
with lengthened neck and eager eye. peeping through 
the crevice of the door. 

"Mother," said he, "I perceive William listening 
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with all his eyes. Have I your leave for calling hiin 
into the roomr' 

" Certainly, my dear ; even in this circle you will not 
have one auditor more interested in your welfare, more 
proud of your exploits." 

"Come in, William," said Mrs. Daventree, "and 
hear Charles's account of the battle. I am sure you 
will be glad to hear any good of Aim, for he has given 
you trouble enough at times." 

"He was a little given to be unlucky, to be sure, 
madam," said William, advancing with great respect 
not sensible that he had been caught listening. 

"Ay," said Charles, forgetting his story in other 
remembrances, " I am sure I ought not to forget you, 
WiUiam. You were always kind, and have helped me 
out of many a scrape in Conisbro*, known to no one 
present save ourselves to this very day. I may think 
of you, and exclaim with Hamlet, * He hath borne me 
on his back a thousand times.' " 

"You will think still more of William when I tell 
you, that for the last seven years I have received, every 
week of my life, services of real importance from him, 
as he has dedicated every hour of his leisure, in some 
way or other, to me and mine, without accepting from 
me even a cup of beer, or for one moment forgetting 
the respect due to me as his mistress." 
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" Has he !" cried Charles, brushing away the tears 
that sprung to his eyes, and seizing William's hand ; 
" has he indeed done this ? Then mark me, girls, so 
long as my name is Charles Daventree, so long shall 
my first day's pay in every month be William Nettle- 
thorp's — so, my brave fellow, you may pray for Charles's 
promotion." 

"I should do that, sir," said the honest fellow, 
greatly affected, " if you hadn't " 

" I know you would, William — ^never mind what I 
say ; I know you are heart of oak, and while there is a 
shilling in my locker, you shall never want sixpence. 
But, however, as I was saying, the Frenchman hove to, 
girls '' 

" But pray, Charles, do tell us the story in plain 
English," said Anne, "for we don't understand sea 
language." 

" That's very odd ; but it comes of your being girls, 
of course, so I must do my best for you." 

The tale was again wonderful, and wonderfully 
admired ; but the speaker^s heart had not yet recovered 
the tone of tender feeling grateful benevolence had 
implanted there. Though not less happily, this evening 
was spent less merrily than the last. 

When Charles was departing the next morning, he 
presented Edward with a fifty-pound bill, the fruits of 
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his savings. His mother gave an approving smile to 
this present, which he felt to be a sweet reward for his 
exertions in this way, for it was indeed exertion in 
Charles to save anything. But the lesson he had 
received on his last visit had held a lasting place in his 
memoiy, and his conduct had been proportionably 
improved, since his general humanity, benevolence, and 
charity had suffered no diminution, though his prudence 
and care were considerably increased. 

The incertitude of his absence, and the dangers 
incident to his profession, rendered parting with 
Charles a much severer task than it had been with 
Henry ; but the dear youth seemed at this period to 
feel it so acutely himself, that each of his family 
endeavoured to suppress their sorrow for his sake, and 
he departed amid suppressed sighs and whispered 
blessings. The moment he was out of hearing, the 
smothered grief broke out, and the whole house was 
filled with lamentation and mourning. 

When this sorrow was subsided, Sophia and Louisa 
returned home ; but Edward remained the two following 
days with his mother, who during that time perceived 
that the late bustle had greatly discomposed her imcle. 
Though he did not seem sensible of it, she was now 
certain that he was rapidly declining; and though 
aware that at his time of life medical assistance was of 
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little avail, yet being desirous of soothing life to its 
latest glimmerings, she desired Edward, on his return 
to Doncaster, to request the visit of a physician of 
acknowledged skill and conciliating manners, concluding 
that his visits would be consolatory, if they were not 
beneficial 
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t^t a;too 5mtors. 

VjH^ opinion of the medical gentleman only 
served to confirm the feara of Mrs. Daven- 
tree. It soon became plain that the decline 
into Thich Mr. Gardiner had fallen would be rapid in 
ita effects ; and as he was now principally confined to 
his own room, she determined not to deprive herself of 
the society of her children at a time when ehe was so 
likely to require from their society some relief to her 
carea. It was delightful to her to find that Mr. 
Gardiner was fully aware of the great change he was 
about to experience, and that hia hope was " full of 
glory." He frequently spoke of his past afOictions as 
the dispensations of a merciful Father, and considered 
his present comforts aa more than a compensation for 
them alL "How much happier am I, under your 
tender care," said he one day, "than my poor brother 
George could be! though loaded with the riches of 
Peru, bis deathbed was not blest like mine." 
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" Are you certain that my uncle Greorge is dead 1" 
said Mrs. Daventree. 

" I can have no doubt of it, my dear, for he was very 
little younger than me ; and in such a climate the only 
wonder is that he should live so long as he did." 

" Do you recollect how long it is since we heard of 
him ? " 

" I think it is somewhat between twelve and fourteen 
years. He was so regular a correspondent for five and 
twenty years, that I am certain nothing less than death 
would have stopped his hand." 

" I trust, however, he died under kind care. You 
know he had several children of an age to imderstand 
his wants and their duties." 

" True, Sophy ; but as they never wrote to us any 
account of their father^s death, it appears to me very 
dubious whether they practised what they understood.** 

" Consider, uncle, how very possible it is that their 
letters might miscarry. Not hearing from t«, they 
might conclude we were unfeeling and negligent 
towards them, and thus mutual coldness has been 
generated." 

" Your account of this silence may be very just — at 
least it is very charitable— and I believe we ought to 
adopt it. Belations and friends between whom oceans 
roll should be very careful not to harbour suspicions of 
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each othei^s love, for many circumstances combine to 
render explanation, in most cases, impossible." 

Mr. Bailey, the worthy clergjrman whom we have 
already mentioned, was at this time a truly valuable 
Mend and neighbour to Mrs. Daventree. He spent 
many hours every day in the sick chamber of her imcle, 
reading and praying with him at some times, at others 
conversing with him. The latter preserved the equa- 
nimity of his temper and the suavity of his manners 
uninjured; but there were times when his mind 
appeared to emanate beyond his usual powers, and to 
irradiate his conversation on religious subjects, as if a 
beam of divine glory was lent to enlighten his passage 
through the valley of the shadow of death. Silently 
and gently he sank beneath the stroke, *^ as favoured 
man, by touch ethereal slain ;" and when at length the 
debt of nature was paid, it was so entirely without a 
groan or struggle, that although Mrs. Daventree was 
pressing his hand between her own, she was not 
sensible of the moment of his departure. 

Agreeable to his wishes, the remains of Mr. Gardiner 
were deposited in the churchyard of Conisbro*. Hi« 
affectionate niece and her young family mourned over 
him as a parent ; and although Mrs. Daventree saw 
much to be thankful for in all the circumstances which 
had marked his closing life, and was truly grateful to 
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Heaven for the part she had been permitted to act 
towards him, yet it was some time before she could 
shake ofif the depression on her spirits So much had 
she been of late occupied by attending upon him, that 
she felt a kind of painful leisure upon her hands, which 
called for some object of great interest to employ it ; 
and she had so long conversed only with one whose 
views and conversation were in heaven, that the affairs 
of earth seemed below her attention". 

The final return of Edward from school recalled her 
mind to its usual routine of cares and duties. This 
sweet boy was now in his fifteenth year, and prolonged 
the promise of his infancy. It was the intention of . 
Mrs. Daventree to keep him at home a few months, 
not only as affording herself a high treat, but because 
she thought that under Louisa's tuition he would 
greatly improve in his drawing, especially as the gentle- 
man she now visited had promised some fine engrav- 
ings of architectural designs, highly calculated to do 
him service. Soon after Christmas, Louisa returned to 
her family, and entered on this plan with her usual 
good humour and avidity ; but it was, for some days, 
too visible to the penetrating eye of a tender mother, 
that Louisa was sensible of the difference in her situa- 
tion, and that though she submitted with good humour, 
yet it was not without effort. A short time, however, 
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sufficed to restore her : in her affection and gaiety, Mrs. 
Daventree recovered the usual tone of her spirits ; and 
her younger sisters, who had found a great change dur- 
ing her absence, were made completely happy by her 
return. 

As Henry attained his twenty-first year early in 
February, she invited a few of her neighbours to cele- 
brate the day, and of course Sophia was called to join 
the party. The next morning she informed her mother 
that the family were now preparing to set out for Lon- 
don, and that she must bid her adieu for the four fol- 
lowing months. She added, " that she did not mention 
the circumstance the day before, because she did not 
wish to cast a damp on the pleasure of the day." 

Louisa gave a very audible sigh. 

"My dear Louisa, I shaU be back in May," said 
Sophia, affectionately. 

" I am sure I do not wish you to come back so soon, 
Sophy. I wish you to have all the pleasure you can, 
and stay as long as you can." 

" Then I fear, Louisa," said the mother, " you gave a 
sigh of envy to the journey, not sorrow for the traveller's 
absence." 

" I confess, mother," said the ingenuous girl, blushing 
very deeply, " there was a little of both in my sigh. It 
is, to be sure, a charming thing to see London. Miss 
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Bamet was always talking about London, and was so 
impatient to set oS,** 

Mrs. Daventree, in her turn, sighed deeply. 

" Mother, dear mother," said Louisa, tenderly, "surdy 
you do not believe for a moment that I shall not be 
very happy at liome—?uippier a great deal than any- 
thing else ; but when one has heard nothing else talked 
of but London for three months together, and remem- 
bers, too, many pleasant things, it is natural just to 
fancy one should like to see it." 

" Tt is very natural, my love, and if it were in your 
mother^s power, you should see it 5 but " 

" I am sure I would willingly resign my place to 
Louisa for the time," said Sbphia, " if you thought she 
would be accepted. What do you think, mother?*' 

" I think, my love, it would never do. Who would 
trust so important a thing as the education of their 
children with a young woman who entered upon it for 
no other view than merely to look at London?" 

Louisa, deeply abashed, hung down her head; but 
her mother restored her to peace by saying, " Though I 
totally disapproved of the plan thoughtlessly named by 
Sophia's love, not her judgment, yet I am well aware 
your desires, Louisa, are very natural; and I promise 
you, my child, that when it is in my power to treat you 
with this journey, I will not refuse, as we have many 
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friends there who will be happy to receive you. But 
you know, my dear child, I must not neglect Edward's 
real interest, even to give you an innocent gratifica- 
tion." 

"Dear, dear mother, I know you are ever kind and 
generous to us all," cried Louisa, sobbing ; " pray, pray 
forgive me, that I have caused you one moment's un- 
easiness : it was very foolish in me !" 

" We will say no more of it," said Mrs. Daventree, 
kissing her tenderly. Then turning to Sophia, she gave 
her a few commissions and messages to friends. She 
then bade her adieu with an aching heart. For what 
mother can send a beautiful girl of nineteen into the 
world without a heartache, especially when she is in a 
dependent situation, endued with sensibility, and 
capable of feeling as well as attracting admiration? 
There was a steady propriety in Sophia above her years ; 
and Mrs. Daventree certainly felt less alarm on her ac- 
count than she would have done in sending Louisa. 
Yet she was aware that if Sophia permitted her affec- 
tions to be engaged, the wound would be more deep 
and lasting than in a girl of Louisa's description. 
Though aware that Sophia was worthy the love of any 
man, yet she knew that portionless, dependent girls are 
rarely married for love, and even when they are, Tery 
seldom ergoy the happiness they may, perhaps, highly 
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merit. The idol of a hasty passion too frequently be- 
comes its victim, and she who was taken from passion 
is often retained from necessity, and treated with cold- 
ness and cruelty. Should such be the fate of her gentle 
and innocent daughter, she felt as if she should be ready 
to say with the Patriarch, " Of what use is my life unto 
me?" 

This subject of inquietude having taken possession of 
her mind, as it should seem, for the first time, affected 
it more deeply than any present occasion warranted 
Conscious that she had no right to mistrust that Pro- 
vidence which had hitherto been so singularly her guide, 
she exerted herself to shake off the languor that hung 
upon her spirits, and tried to look forward to the 
happier part of her prospects. She endeavoured to 
arrange her plans for future life, and busied her mind 
with considering what part of her future income should 
be devoted to Henry's use, and whether it would be 
advisable for her immediately to repair with him to 
London, or remain some time longer in the country, in 
order to save a little sum for Edward's future advan- 
tage. 
One day, as she was pursuing these cogitations, with 
' her eyes fixed on her youngest son, who was drawing 
on her work-table, with Louisa leaning over him, she 
perceived an elegant-looking man, about two-and- 
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twenty, in a shooting-jacket, enter the garden-door. 
She never recollected seeing him before, but she per- 
ceived, by the crimson glow on Louisa's face, that he 
was not unknown to her. At the moment she was 
about to question her, William, opening the parlour 
door, announced, " Mr. Frederick Bamet." 

Mrs. Daventree knew that Mr. and JMrs. Bamet had 
no son ; that Miss Bamet, whom Louisa visited, was 
their niece ; but she had never heard of any nephew. 
That this young gentleman was one, she could not 
however, doubt, as he spoke of his uncle and sister in 
a manner that put her out of doubt. His manners were 
polite, respectful, but somewhat embarrassed. He pre- 
sented a note from his sister to Louisa, and whilst she 
read it, offered the fruits of his sport to Mrs. Daventree, 
observing, "that the season was over, and the birds 
were scarcely worth acceptance." 

Louisa presented the note to Mrs. Daventree. It 
was an invitation from the young lady and her aunt to 
spend a week with them, and a desire that she would 
signify to Frederick when they should send the carriage ; 
and concluded with observing that Mr. Bamet was gone 
to Bath. 

"I understood," said Mrs. Daventree, "that Miss 
Bamet had been going to London. 

" She had intended it fully, madam," replied Frederick; 
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" but when my uncle was ordered to Bath, she very pro- 
perly declined leaving Mra Bamet" 

''But did not you gol" said Louisa, simply and 
eagerly. 

" Yes, I set off the day after you left us, but I only 
stayed about ten days. I found the town very dull, and 
as I could not employ myself better for some weeks, I 
came down again." 

" Louisa, my dear, write a line to Miss Bamet, with 
proper acknowledgments for her kindness, but inform 
her I cannot possibly spare you.' 

Louisa gladly left the room, and the youth cast a look 
after her of such extreme chagrin, not unmixed with 
confusion, that Mrs. Daventree became extremely un- 
easy. It appeared plain to her that these young people 
were already lovers, though, she believed, uncorucious 
ones, for the efforts Louisa had made in conquering her 
first regrets could not have been so successful, if she 
had really been oppressed with a secret of so much im- 
portance, or had any reserves with a mother who had 
never used authority in such a way as to injure un- 
bounded confidence. She saw plainly that Louisa had 
been the sole cause of Frederick Bamefs sudden return 
into the country ; and she had no doubt but his sup- 
posed residence in London was the true cause of that 
emphatic sigh which had first alarmed her in Louisa. 
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Still she trusted this unfortunate attachment might be 
crushed in time, without subjecting a yoimg man, whose 
open, ingenuous countenance prepossessed her in his 
favour, to the anger of his uncle on one hand, or doom 
her lively Louisa to the sufferings of hopeless love and 
mortified ambition on the other. At all events, it was 
her duty to check the progress of the mischief 

When Frederick had departed, Louisa was silent and 
thoughtful; but the native sweetness of her temper, 
her habitual sense of duty, and perhaps some con- 
sciousness of propriety, in the determination of her 
mother, prevented her from displaying the slightest 
trait of anger at what she certainly, in various ways, 
must feel to be a bitter disappointment. It would be 
impossible for an absolute stranger not to love such a 
girL How dear then must she be to her mother, and 
how anxious must that mother feel for her future peace ! 

Though Mrs. Daventree's reception of young Bamet 
had not been such as accorded either with his merit or 
her own general habits of polite hospitality, yet, in two 
days after, he called at her house, accompanied by his 
sister, who was a pleasing, artless girl, and to whom it 
was impossible for her to appear shy or constrained* 
They did not press improperly for Louisa's return, 
though they named it ; and there was altogether an air 
of propriety in their conduct, which, while it endeared 
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them, rendered Mrs. Daventree's path more difficult to 
pursue. These visits were repeated frequently during 
the course of the following month; and as Mrs. 
Daventree could not escape them by any plea of absence, 
she was obliged to use uncommon vigilance during the 
presence of the parties. At length they suddenly 
ceased. Mr. Barnet returned, and a hasty note from 
his niece informed Louisa that she was setting out for 
London, with her brother the following morning. Li 
the course of the next day, Mrs. Daventree received the 
following epistle :— 

" M.ADAX, — I honour your character^ and I like your daughter 
Louisa very much ; but I think it right to tell you that Frederick 
Barnet has it not in his power to marry for seven years to come, 
he being educated for the bar. I therefore warn you against 
admitting him into your house; at the same time, I beg leave 
to repeat, that I hereby mean no possible disrespect to you or 
Louisa, whose conduct under my roof was equally sensible and 
modest, and whose welfare I consider in this advice. — I am, 
madam, your sincere friend and servant, 

** Benjamin Barnet." 

Mrs. Daventree had been accustomed to hear this 
gentleman, who was a man of large estate, great probity, 
but somewhat singular manners, generally called the 
"True Yorkshire squire." She was therefore more 
inclined to esteem the manly honesty of his address, 
than arraign its deficiency in that delicacy which she 
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felt to be her due ; for as many persons of softer ad- 
dress miglit have nevertheless indirectly accused her of 
design, and her artless girl of forwardness, in a case of 
this nature, she felt it but just to believe that the squire 
thought her as honest as himself; and this was a species 
of praise more dear to her heart than a more refined 
approach would have been, under a different persuasion. 

But in whatever point of view she considered this 
letter, it was a puzzling one to answer, for a person 
whose manners were, thougt gentle, yet dignified, and 
who, though unwilling to take offence, was yet capable 
of resenting insult. Whilst Mrs. Daventree, with the 
pen in her hand, and the letter laid open before her, 
was musing on the subject, the writer himself was 
announced, and she was, of course, spared the trouble. 

" I have felt uneasy, madam," said Mr. Barnet, " ever 
since I wrote that letter ; for though I am certain my 
meaning is good, yet, as Mrs. Barnet says, my manners 
are blunt, and I am apt to wound where I mean to 
serve. I therefore thought it best to follow my own 
letter, and explain to you my reasons for writing." 

Mrs. Daventree bowed, and Mr. Barnet continued. 

"This nephew of mine, madam, is my younger 
brother's son, who died about eight years ago, leaving 
him and his sister with no other provision than a well- 
furnished house and their mother's jointure, which was 
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handsome. He was in the law, and got a great deal of 
money ; his wife was a dashing town lady, and spent it 
— poor Frederick ! he deserved a better !** 

Mr. Bamet here drew his hand over his eyes, and 
betrayed the tenderness of a feeling heart, under a some- 
what harsh exterior. After a stout hem or two, he 
rallied his spirits, and proceeded. 

"Well, ma*am, when he was gone, I thought my 
sister-in-law would be checked, both by affection and 
circumstances, in her career of dissipation ; and as she 
was blest with two of the most promising children in 
the world, she would consider, at length, what was her 
duty towards them. Besides, as her expenses would 
be necessarily considerably curtailed, I thought she 
would have a handsome excuse for drawing in, and 
that is a great matter with people who live in the 
world and /or the world. All my hopes were deceived. 
In less than six months she was in the old way again, 
and at the end of four years had become considerably 
involved in debt. I took the advantage, when I settled 
her affairs, of begging her daughter, for I could not 
bear to see the dear child ruined, as she must be by 
living with such a woman; and for that matter, the 
precious present was ceded with but little difficulty, for 
dissipation destroys affection." 

Mrs. Daventree sighed, and shook her head. 
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*' Ay, madam, I'm sure you think as I do, though you 
majaft choose to say as much. I had, however, one 
comfort in my journey. I found my nephew a fine, 
steady, sensible boy, and possessed with a feeling of so 
much proper shame for his mother's errors, and such 
lively regard for his father's memory, that I felt per- 
suaded be would avoid the example of one parent, and 
emulate the ability and integrity of the other. I there- 
fore removed him from Westminster, placed him with 
an eminent solicitor, where he remained till he became 
of age, when, for the first time, he came down to spend 
some time with me and his sister, for I thought it was 
right that he should see the situation and learn the 
habits of that place where, I trust, he will end his 
days." 

" Now, ma'am, you must know I think it right that 
young men should, to a certain degree, be independent ; 
and as poor Frederick was not likely to get his bread at 
the bar on this side thirty, and ought not, with my 
estate in view, to be left to mean shifts and con- 
trivances, I wrote to his mother, saying, * if she would 
give him three hundred a year out of her jointure of 
one thousand, I would present him with five thousand 
pounds which I had in the funds.' As I had so lately 
made her a handsome present, set her afiairs straight 
in the world, and taken both her children off her hands. 
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I thought she would most gladly have assented to 
this." 

" No doubt she would do so most gratefully.** 

'*No such thing! not she indeed. She said for 
answer, that 'what she brought she had a right to 
spend; that I might have known by experience she 
was unable to support her children out of her jointure, 
and that she could not advance a shilling for Frederick's 
expenses.* Yet such was her maternal tenderness, that 
she would be glad to receive him at her house, free of 
expense, until such time as he was enabled to pay her 
for his board.'* 

" Is that possible f * exclaimed Mrs. Daventree. 

"1*11 show you the letter, ma*am. But, dear heart, 
this is not the worst part of my story. I gave Frederick 
my share of the bargain, for which the dear boy was 
very grateful — ^hem — ^I call him dear, ma*am, because — 
because I can't help it ; but I am very angry with him 
for aU that. Now you shall hear how he served me. 

" I went to London the following winter, and found 
him doing as well as I could expect, and his mother 
apparently as usual. He lived with her, and was very 
kind and attentive to her, which was the more proper, 
as she was evidently in very delicate health. 

"As I was one day congratulating myself, in the 
company of an old friend, on his virtues, I observed he 
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looked very grave, and, far from joining in my praises, 
only shook his head. Alarmed with this, I insisted on 
knowing the cause; and he replied, that he did not 
know my nephew personally, but had heard his talents 
highly si)oken of, and only lamented that a youth, of 
whose disposition I had thought so highly, should be 
subject to a vice which would tarnish and render nuga- 
tory all his other virtues— he meant the vice of gaming. 

''Alarmed and angry — ^for you see, ma'am, I am 
rather warm when I am vexed— I said it was a lie ; 
but he not only asserted the fact, but mentioned the 
particular time when Frederick sold out of the funds to 
a considerable amount, for the express purpose of liqui- 
dating a debt of this description. 

** I flew back to his chambers, lamenting all the way 
that he was too old and big to be handsomely caned ; 
but when I entered, I was cooled in a moment, for he 
was deeply engaged in study, and the air he wore was 
so diametrically opposed to that of the thoughtless pro- 
digal or the avaricious gamester, that I knew not what 
to think. Impatient to convince myself the whole 
charge was false, I said, * Frederick, have you sold out 
of the funds lately?'" 

" I have, sir," said he, his face glowing like fire. 

" And you did it to pay a gaming debtl" 

" I did, sir." 
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" You did, you wicked dog ! . Then, sir, I would have 
you to know that Thomborough Park shall never be 
thrown away by a dice-box, that's all." 

" God forbid that it ever should ! You could not feel 
a greater horror at seeing the abode of your ancestors so 
disposed of than I do." 

" Oh, then you repent, sirrah ! How well a man can 
speak when the mischief is done! But come, Frederick, 
tell me how this affair was ; I cannot believe you are a 
gambler— tell me how it was." 

" Pardon me, sir, I cannot tell you." 

" Then I will ask your mother ; I fear some of her 
dashing connections led you to this." 

" Do not ask her, sir, I entreat you," 

" I am determined to know." 

" The look of extreme anguish visible in Frederick's 
face at this moment at once opened my eyes ; and by 
dint of scolding, and I believe crying, or something very 
like it, I at length got him to confess that he had paid 
above two thousand pounds for his mother^s gaming debts* 
which he had tacitly permitted to be laid to bis account. 

" * Surely,* cried he, * it was better that the world 
should believe me thoughtless and prodigal, than that 
a woman at my mother's age — ^the mother of children, 
the widow of so worthy a man— should fall into such a 
temptation.' 



» >» 
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Mrs. Daventree wept in silent sympathy and admira- 
tion ; and the old gentleman wept, or, as he said, vei'y 
nearly wept, with her. 

^ Ay, madam, I see you love my boy, and Loniz must 
love him too — ^how can she help it? But that's no- 
thing to. the purpose. I said to him then, says I, 
' Frederick, whaf s done cannot be undone ; I shall not 
Buffer you to be a loser, but what I give you now shall 
be in the way of income. You are a good feUow ; will 
do well in time, I doubt not; and all you have to mind 
is to keep off all thoughts of matrimony till you are 
turned thirty. This is my advice, and I expect you'll 
take it* So he promised he would, for he saw clearly 
enough that I meant, in the first place. You can't afford 
to keep a wife till then ; and in the second, Don't 
stumble on such a one as your father did before you." 

" The advice was certainly very good, sir." 

^ To be sure it was, ma'am ; young men in professions 
can't afford to marry. Now there's your son the doctor, 
as fine a young fellow as the sun shines on, why, he 
mustn't marry these twenty years. I knew you would 
see the case to be exactly similar." 

" Not exactly, Mr. Bamet, for my poor boy has no 
longer any rich uncles. But this is nothing to the pur- 
pose. I can readily see the inequality of the connection 
you fear, and am perfectly willing to acquiesce in your 
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wishes, by refusing Mr. Frederick Bamet any opportunity 
of seeing Louisa. I am sorry my poor girl lias been 
the means of creating you any uneasiness, but can 
answer for her determination of never intruding into 
any situation where she is not wished for." 

" Nay, now, madam, do not mistake me ; I only say 
Frederick must not marry soon; and I expect of him 
that he shall prove at least an intention of fulfilling the 
promise he made to me. Nor do I allege your daughter's 
want of fortune as an obstacle ; for where two people 
pull one way, a small income may be sufficient for hap- 
piness, and my brother's twenty thousand pounder has 
proved too bad a bargain to make me wish for the 
same in his son's case ; but I say this, some years must 
pass over their heads first. Louisa is young and lively ; 
but excellent as her education has been, when she gets 
into the gay world, and has a mother-in-law who is 
willing to lead her astray, who can tell what may hap- 
pen?" 

" Very true, sir. She is much too young for any such 
trial. Happily our fears on that head are exactly 
similar, and you could not fear such a circumstance 
more than I do ; but I believe we may both be easy, 
for I find your nephew has not made any oflfer to 
Louisa." 

" Offer ! no, madam, I know he hasn't, for he told me 
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SO himself, and he always speaks truth; but that is 
nothing to the purpose. He keeps looking at her, and 
hankering after her— never looks happy out of her pre- 
sence, and is studying all day long how to go into it. 
This is what I call making love the most effectual way, 
and I should despise the man who, after such a course 
of conduct, should dare to ily from the promise of his 
actions, for surely they are more to be relied on than 
words ; and this, from all I can learn, was Frederick's 
conduct all the while I was at Bath. He did not mean 
to do wrong, but he certainly did do it, and so I told 
him." 

" I am sorry the young gentleman awoke your anger 
for an unintentional offence." 

'' So am I; and to tell you the truth, madam, I have 
not been happy since I parted with him, especially as I 
know he will find his mother very ill, and that will 
grieve him ; for though she is little worth, yet she is his 
mother^^ 

" What is the matter with her?" 

" A kind of decline brought on by racketting, to 
which may be added my conduct towards her." 

" Your conduct, sir?" 

" Yes, madam. When I found how she had imposed 

on Frederick's generosity, I made her so ashamed of her 

folly, that she entered into an agreement never to 
:i62) 9 
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hazard her money beyond a certain suhl Most pro- 
bably this has preyed on her spirits, though it has 
certainly been the means of preserving her &om total 
ruin." 

After taking a sandwich, Mr. Bamet now rose to de- 
part; but he appeared very loth to go. On Louisa 
entering to pay her respects to him, the faded rose on 
her cheek — for faded it was, when her first blush had 
subsided- seemed to affect him. " I think," said he, 
tenderly, " this good girl of ours looks better at Thorn- 
borough Park than at Conisbro*." 

** Louisa has a headache to-day; she is otherwise 
perfectly well, sir." 

" Mrs Barnet and I are very lonely, now the young 
ones are gone. I wish you would allow her to return 
with me ; there can be no danger of any evil arising 
from it now, you know." 

^I cannot think so, sir. Thomborough is a very 
improper residence on various accounts ; it is necessary 
for my children to strengthen their minds, not enervate 
them." 

" I doubt, with all your humility, Mrs. Daventree, 
you are too proud for us." 

'' Kot proud, but prudent, Mr. Bamet, and anxious 
to preserve the peace of my children." 

" Well, well, I will say no more at present, except 
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that, whenever you, or any of yours, want a friend, 
Bei\jainin Bamet is ready and willing to be that 
friend; and that if my nephew had been situated as 
young Darlington is, I would have talked to you in a 
different manner. You would have seen then that it 
was the propriety of the thing, and not the paltry con- 
sideration of fortime, that biassed me. Darlington is 
as rich again as I am, young as he is. I am not covet- 
ous, think as you please ; what I say is the truths 

Mr. Bamet was walking down the garden as he 
spdce, and his latter sentences seemed rather spoken to 
himself than any one else ; yet as he looked towards 
Mrs. Daventree, as if he expected some notice to be 
taken of them, not knowing what else to say, she 
merely answered, " I do not know Mr. Darlington, ex- 
cept by name, as the partner of Mr. W /' 

"Perhaps not^ said Mr. Bamet, with a knowing 
look, " but your daughter Sophia doesP 

Mrs. Daventree started. " Sophia ! " exclaimed she. 

" Ay, Sophia. He half lives at the hall ; you might 
have seen him a hundred times, if you did not shut 
yourself up so. He is worth anybody's seeing, that's 
for certain, and anybody's knowing too ; but I don't 
quite like' his way of treating your daughter. I go 
often, and, though I say it, I don't want penetration — 
I see he loves, and yet does not speak. Now, why 
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doesn't he? Fortune is nothing to him, and as to 
family, why hers is the best. So, as I say, why doesn't 
he speak 1 She, poor innocent, cannot, you know." 

Mr. Barnet got into his carriage as he spoke, and 
drove off, leaving Mrs. Daventree standing precisely 
where he left her, transfixed with astonishment and a 
multitude of new and overwhelming anxieties. She 
would have given the world, at this moment, that she 
had never suflfered either of her chDdren to quit the 
maternal roof, for she foresaw no other fate opened to 
them, from their change of scene, but the mortifica- 
tiuns of poverty, and the repinings of hopeless attach- 
ment. She reviewed many little circumstances in the 
conduct of Sophia, which bespoke a heart ill at ease ; 
and in her eagerness to exchange situations with Louisa, 
perceived an aversion to leave the country where one 
resided whose insidious attentions had probably made 
the " little spot of earth he stood upon" more dear to 
her than all the fascinations of the metropolis. 

While she was thus revolving the fate of her 
daughters, poor Louisa, who wished, yet dreaded to 
know the purport of Mr. Bamet's late visit, had drawn 
close up to her, and was looking earnestly in her face, 
but remained, like her mother, silent. 

They were roused from their reverie by the trampling 
of horses' feet, which they considered to be Mr. Bamet's 
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return ; but on looking up, beheld a carriage of a very 
different description from the old family coach of their 
late visitant. It was a splendid curricle, of the newest 
fashion, drawn by four beautiful grey horses, whose 
high spirit was gracefully curbed by a handsome man of 
six-and-twenty, who, immediately alighting, approached 
the ladies. 

*'Mr. Darlington, mamma," said Louisa; and she 
said it with that unconstrained ease and politeness, 
which in one instant proved to the mother how dif- 
ferently she was affected when the sportsman, un- 
attended, had entered her little garden. 

Mr. Darlington, accosting Mrs. Daventree with great 
respect, said, *' He had received a letter from his friend, 

Mr. W , enclosing one for her, written, he believed, 

by Miss Daventree. As he understood the delivery of 
it inmiediately was of importance, he lost no time in 
conveying it to her himself." 

The arrival of this gentleman, at the very moment 
when he was occupying her thoughts, the splendour of 
his equipage, the circumstance of his mentioning her 
daughter's name with an accent that marked pecu- 
liarity of sentiment concerning her, altogether sur- 
prised and overwhelmed Mrs. Daventree so much, that 
she was scarcely able to make her acknowledgments 
for his civility articulate. With the most delicate 
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attention to her present embarrassment, he withdrew, 
but not till he had assured Louisa of 'his desire to 
be serviceable to her mother, should the letter, as 
he apprehended, be found to contain business of im- 
portance. 





IX 
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[RS. DAVENTREE returned into her parlour, 
and sitting down with the letter still unopened 
in her hand, endeavoured to arrange her 
thoughts, or rather to compose them, by devoting her- 
self and all her concerns to their Almighty Disposer. 
She had no doubt but the business alluded to in 
Sophia's dispatch was the receipt of those remittances 
which would nearly, perhaps wholly, restore her in- 
come ; and she thanked her heavenly Father for having 
so long sustained her without it. Louisa, hurt at wit- 
nessing the absence of her mother's mind, recalled her 
attention to the letter, in which, with new emotions of 
interest and astonishment, she read as follows : — 



t€ 



My Dear Mother, — Our excellent friend, Mr. Soane, haa 
this moment called upon me, with the Morning Post in his hand, 
from which I copy the following advertisement : — 
" ' Edward Gardiner, Esq., late of Friday Street and Bed 
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lion Sqoftre, or his nearest male heir, is desired to call at 
Measn. Blagrove and Walters, Chancery Lone, where he will 
hear of something greatly to his advantage.' 

"Before Mr, Soane brooght this for my inspection, he kindly 
called at the attomies' office here mentioned, and tiiere learned 
thai by the will of the last sunriving son of yonr nncle, Qeorgd 
Gardiner, of Rio Janeiro, a very large property descends to onr 

dear Henry. Whilst / write to you, my dear Mrs. W is 

writing to my brother, desiring him to lose no time in making 
his claims. 

** Mr. Soane requests that yon will gire him the meeting with 
all yonr feunily; so dear Edward will find himself in tiie Mnsenm 
again, before he expected. 

" This deligbtfal news doe^ not come single, for Mr. Sadler 
informs me, that in consequence of oar dear nnde's directions, 
sufficient produce has been obtained from yarious debtors, not 
only to defray the remaining claims, but leave a considerable 
surplus. I intended to have kept this a secret, until the money 
was actually in your power; but I mention it now, that you 
may have no doubts as to the propriety of bringing all yonr 
fEimily to London. In the joyful expectation of seeing you, and 
with best love to all, I remain your truly a£fectionate 

"Sophia." 



This letter was enclosed in another sheet, and in the 
envelope was written with a pencil, in a hurried hand :— 

"Pray come, dear mother; since I wrote the enclosed, a 
letter has been given me, of the last importance to your poor 
Sophy. Never was there a period of her life in which your 
presence was of so much moment, or so very predons to her 
heart.** 
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" Qod of meny, I thank thee !" cried the widow, as 
with streaming eyes she looked to heaven ; and, unabk 
to speak, held out the letter to Louisa, who kissed it 
a thousand times. 

Such was the perfect love and good-will every 
branch of this united family felt towards each other, 
that Henry's welfare was as sincerely welcomed and 
as much appreciated by each, as it could be by the 
individual possessor. Mutual congratulations passed 
from eye to eye, and lip to lip, in all the wild con- 
fusion of unexpected joy, chastened by devout grati- 
tude. 

At this time the activity of Louisa was of singular 
benefit to her mother. She sent a messenger for the 
carriages, packed the clothes, procured the cash, and 
sought to spare her mother every exertion, being fearful 
that the circumstances and the journey might be too 
much for her. At length every person appeared ready, 
everything in order but herself. 

" My good girl," said the mother, " you cannot go in 
that slight gown." 

"/, mother — I will stay and take care of the house. 
You know I can do no good in London— indeed, I 
believe I am better in the country," added she, blushing, 
whilst her eyes filled with tears. 

"No, my Louisa," said the approving parent, who 
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compreliended at once the strength of her mind, and 
the delicacy of her feelings ; " you are not better in the 
country, for the resolution you evince proves you equal 
to go anywhere, and sustain any trial you may be 
liable to meet with. Go with your family, my dear 
girl, and in the happiness of those you love, receive 
your own." 

Thus encouraged and praised by her mother, Louisa 
was quickly equipped, and the whole family left their 
rural abode with a celerity that astonished their neigh- 
bours almost as much as its cause had surprised and 
delighted themselves. 

Late on the evening of the following day, Mrs. 
Daventree entered the house of her estimable friend, 
and was received by him and his lady with every mark 
of sincere regard and lively sympathy. Many remem- 
brances pressed on her heart and flowed from her eyes, 
and she was obliged early to retire. 

On opening her eyes in the morning, Mrs. Daventree 
perceived her sweet Sophia sitting by the side of her 
bed, watching her slumbers. The moment she saw 
her mother awake, she threw her arms around her, 
and in broken accents congratulated herself on her 
arrival 

"But why, Sophia, do you want me so very, very 
much, at this particular time V 
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" I have a letter to show you, mother." 

" From Mr. Darlington, Sophy?" 

" Yes, mother, it is; but how could you know?" 

" Oh, I have secret intelligence ; therefore, to spare 
your confusion, I shall inform you that, in his letter, 
he makes my poor girl an offer of his hand and for- 
tune." 

"Yes, indeed he does, mother," cried the blushing 
girl, hiding her face in her mother's bosom. 

" And this offer is very offensive to Sophy, for she 
has seen a great deal of him, and thinks him a very 
disagreeable, officious, impertinent, obtrusive man." 

** My de — ear mother !" cried Sophia, drawing up her 
head slowly from her mother's shoulder, and gazing 
with astonishment in her face. 

" My de — ear daughter, I perceive you have a decided 
predilection in favour of this generous man, who, I 
find, has tried you so long and knows you so well, that 
I trust he will watch with tenderness over the jewel he 
has thus distinguished. I therefore trust you will be 
happy with him, and the high character I have long 
heard of him leaves me no room to doubt it. Write to 
him, my child, with that simplicity and openness which 
becomes your character, not forgetful of that modest 
dignity which is the property of every virtuous woman. 
Leave me now, my child, that I may, unrestrained. 
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thank God for the multiplied mercies lie is showering 
around me." 

The greater part of this day the sisters were closeted 
together; whilst the mother received the kind con- 
dolences of some friends, and the congratulations of 
others. In the course of the evening some who were 
strangers to her looked in, and as she had by no means 
recovered the fatigue of her journey, she was preparing 
to depart, when her attention was arrested by a lady 
saying to Mrs. Soane, in a kind of half-whisper, " So 
poor Mrs. Barnet is dead ; she went very suddenly at 
last." 

" So she must indeed, for it is only three days since 
I saw her fitting on caps at Mrs. Green's, the milliner. 
To be sure she looked very ill, and had scarcely any 
breath left." 

" Well, well," returned the first speaker, " *tis quite 
a release for her children, at least, for she had scarcely 
suffered her daughter to lie down an hour since she 
came out of the country, nor Frederick neither. By the 
way, do you know that young man? he is the most 
handsome, elegant creature — quite a jewel of a man ! 
I shouldn't wonder if he was to marry a woman of the 
first rank." 

"Kor I, for his family is very ancient; he is heir 
to a fine estate, and his mother's jointure will re- 
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move the depression under which he has hitherto 
laboured." 

Mrs. Daventree perc«ived, from the various changei 
in poor Louisa's countenauce, that it was high time for 
them to retire. Heading the fatigues of the preceding 
night, they withdrew together. 





gtboltttion of gaxbxm—^ai^ SiaUrs 
§ri!ats. 

■HE foDowing morning brought Henty to his 
mother. Aa soon aa the first salutationB ol 
welcome were over, and the happy party had 
breakfasted, their hospitable entertainer, with all the 
impatience of warm and benevolent friendship, ushered 
into their presence the profeBsional gentleman, whose 
informatiou was of bo much importance to them alL 

This geutlemau briefly recapitulated the contents of 
the will in question. It waa short, and clearly pointed 
out Henry aa the sole posBessor of the property, 
"which," Mr. Blagrove added, "as far as it had been 
brought forward, appeared to consist of seventy thousand 
pounds in the English funds, forty thousand in dollan, 
ingots, and ottiei produce, now landed from Kio Janeiro, 
besides some debts due in both countries, whose value 
was not ascertained." 
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A flilence of some minutes followed this declaration, 
and Henry, covering his face with his hands, was per- 
fectly absorbed in the great change, and the extensive 
duties thus suddenly imposed upon him. This silence 
was first broken by Edward, who, creeping up to his 
brother, gently withdrew his hand from his face, in 
which, gazing with an affectionate smile, he said, "Dear 
Heniy, I am exceedingly glad you are so rich — so glad, 
that I don't know how to speak ; but I hope you will 
let me build you a beautiful Etruscan villa, and my 
mother an Italian cottage." 

"Bravo, my little fellow!" exclaimed Mr. Soane; 
" this is better than even ' feeling the ruling passion 
strong in death,' for it sheds the lustre of its enthusiasm 
over the sweetest moments of existence." 

" I cannot tell you, my dear boy, what sort of a villa 
you shall build for mc," said Henry, after a pause, " but 
I can tell you your means of building for yourself. 
Edward, to you and to each of my brothers and sisters. 
I give ten thousand pounds, to be from this day appro- 
priated to their use, from the money already funded ; 
and I entreat you, Mr. Blagrove, to take professionally 
the charge of this affair. But you, my mother — what 
have I that I can offer you?" 

" Nothing !" exclaimed their mutual friend, jestingly, 
though a tear trembled in his eye; "nothing. Til 
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answer for it The possession of both Indies could 
neither purchase her treasures, nor increase thena." 

This "feast of feeling," this rich reward of all her 
anxieties and all her sacrifices, was almost too much 
for Mrs. Daventree to support. Taking the ready arm 
of Sophia, she left the room, while the delighted family, 
crowding round Henry, expressed less their thanks 
than their congratulations, which their worthy and 
elegant friends partook with equal zest, and almost 
similar emotion. 

Something piore than a week had passed, when Mrs. 
Daventree was called from her joyful contemplations 
by the receipt of a letter with a black seal As, how- 
ever, it was from Yorkshire, she felt less alarmed, con- 
scious that if Charles was safe, her whole world was 
around her. On opening it she read as follows : — 



** Madam, — I haye just been to your house, and to my great 
durprise found you were gone to London, — a circumstance for 
which I am by no means sorry, though I was disappointed at 
first, and a little yexed. 

" My sister-in-law is dead much sooner than I foresaw. Of 
course my nephew is in a very di£ferent situation now, and has 
my leave for paying his addresses to your daughter Louisa, and 
marrying at a proper time. I write to him by this day's post, 
telling him where you are to be found ; and I hope you will net 
look shy at the boy, or anything of that kind, for, to tell you the 
truth, I feel rather impatient about this afEair, being afraid such 
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a fine girl should slip our fingers in London. — I am, madam, 
yonr sincere friend and futhfol senrant, 

" BKKjAiinr Barret." 

On receiving this letter, Mrs. Daventree placed it in 
the hands of her eldest son, and explained at the same 
time the situation of both his sisters. 

Henry could not fail to feel proud of the virtues and 
attractions of two so very dear to him, and observed 
with delight that their superior merit had surmounted 
those obstacles usually ascribed to poverty; but the 
consciousness of having removed this ev^ also was dear 
to his generous heart. He retraced with equal pride 
and gratitude every proof of attachment he had received 
from them from his very chUdhood, and insisted upon 
it that the sacrifices they had so frequently made of 
their comforts were much more valuable than the share 
they had received from him of that abundance with 
which Providence had now blessed him. 

Mrs. Daventree was not inclined to controvert a fact 
which proved the goodness of all their dispositions, but 
she turned the conversation to the future prospects of 
her daughters in marriage. With the expected union 
of her eldest daughter, she felt unmixed satisfaction ; 
for although her acquaintance with Mr. Darlington was 
very slight, yet his general character was well known 
to her as a man of probity, strict morality, and attention 

(102) 10 
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to religions duties, — a^ the son of pious parents, whom 
he had not long before mourned over with the truest 
affection. To these general points of character she knew 
that Sophia had been enabled to add a thorough know- 
ledge of his temper, taste, and opinions, which, although 
points of less importance, became essential in all her near 
connections ; and she was well aware that her daughter 
Sophia possessed that penetration and discrimination 
necessary for an investigation of so much consequence 
to her own happiness and the fulfilment of her duties. 

But there was something in Mr. Barnet's letter, how- 
ever well meant, which again jarred on her feeliugs. 
To render the death of a widowed parent the medium 
of a son's happiness had something shocking in it to a 
mind like hers, especially in the precipitation evinced 
by Mr. Bamet. This she expressed to Henry. 

" My dear mother, replied the son, " I trust you will 
not think me deficient in a proper sense of duty when 
I say that although I think with you that Mr. Bamet's 
blunt letter is certainly rather honest than delicate, yet 
I cannot help feeling that the late Mrs. Barnet has just 
as much respect paid to her in this affair as she had a 
right to expect. That ' which she has sown she may 
expect to reap ;' a great poet has said,— 

'Mark how the world its votaries rewards; 
A youth of folly, an old age of cards: * 
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and although the maternal tie is in its own nature the 
most strong and tender the human heart knows, yet it 
requires mutual duties and virtues to increase and sup- 
port it As a profligate, undutiful child throws himself 
out of the pale of parental tenderness, so a dissipated, 
selfish, unfeeling mother absolves her child from affec- 
tion in life and regret in death. To a certain degree 
we must love our parents, but where love exists with- 
out esteem, it never greatly influences our conduct 
when the object so loved no longer acts upon our 
senses." 

"You may be right, Henry, in your opinions, but 
you are rather too severe in your judgment." 

" K I am severe in judging of others, my dear mother, 
it arises from the high sense I entertain of my own 
peculiar happiness. Had my model of a good mother 
been less perfect, I should have expected less from 
mothers in general; and notwithstanding what I have 
said, I assure you I feel a very particular desire to be- 
come acquainted with young Barnet on account of his 
afiectionate attention to that very mother whose con- 
duct I so truly condemn ; for although I have said that 
the faults of a parent, in my opinion, absolve a child 
from affection to a considerable degree, yet I did not 
say they absolved him from dvty. If to duteous atten- 
tions he adds tenderness notwithstanding such faults, 
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his character rises aboye the common standard of 
humanity. If Frederick, pursuant to his uncle's advice 
and his own desires, should visit us soon in order to 
push his success with Louisa, I shall not blame him, 
because! feel that I might do it in Ids case ; but if his 
delicacy for his moth^s memory prevents him, I shall 
certainly honour him more and love him better/' 

This was precisely Mrs. Daventree's own sense of the 
subject, Jind their mutual wishes were fulfilled, as 
Frederick did not appear to profit by the consent of his 
UDcle, who, finding that to be the case, became as 
impatient for the fulfilment of his wishes in the second 
point of view as he had been on the first As he was 
likewise very desirous of bringing down his niece, for 
whom he had a truly parental regard, he set out hastily 
for London, under an impression that his presence 
would remove all difficulties. On arriving in town he 
was astonished to hear the great change which had 
taken place in the afiairs of Mis. Daventree and her 
family. Although, as he observed, "a good fortune 
mended a good wife, and a pretty girl with ten thou- 
sand pounds was better worth having than beauty and 
beggary," still he was very anxious to impress upon 
Mrs. Daventree's mind that self-evident act that he 
was an entire stranger to the change in Louisa's cir- 
cumstances when he wrote the letter which contained 
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his consent, and for this purpose he paid her a very 
early visit. 

Mrs. Dayentree received him with great pleasure, for 
she had reasoned herself out of those sensations which 
shrunk from the plaiimess of his manners. When he 
assured her again and again that " he loved Louisa for 
her own sake,'' she assured him with so much frank- 
ness of her entire belief in his assertion that the old 
gentleman was quite delighted, and declared that, when- 
ever the wedding took place, he would double Louisa's 
fortune in her settlement. 

At this time the widow was concluding a purchase 
she had made of a beautiful house and garden at Hamp- 
stead, where she intended to settle with her younger 
children. She mentioned it to the good Squire, who 
instantly recommended her to do nothing without the 
advice of his nephew, whom he recommended to her 
professionally, adding, — " I will send him to you, madam, 
immediately." 

Mrs. Daventree could not forbear smiling as she as- 
sented, and soon after Frederick appeared. The strict 
propriety of his manners was an echo to the modest 
forbearance of his preceding conduct. Young as he was 
she saw that he would be a husband well calculated for 
her Louisa, whose innocence and modesty were yet ac- 
companied by a liveliness and occasional volatility 
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which called for the hand of affectionate restraint, but 
were ever under its most easy guidance ; and though 
she might need a rein, a silken thread in a wise hand 
would be found a sufficient curb. 

In contemplating the character of this young man 
as well as those of her own children, Mrs. Daventree 
became more and more convinced that affliction is a 
medicine to the mind of sovereign efficacy ; and that 
the lessons of wisdom in early life are best inculcated 
by some degree of privation and restraint, which it is 
difficult to inflict in the hour of abundance and pros- 
perity, however necessary, and which, therefore, when 
given by our heavenly Father in the infliction of 
poverty or sickness, may be considered as among the 
greatest mercies he bestows. " Misfortunes thus given 
are blessings in disguise." 

The rides and walks to and from Hampstead could 
not fail of producing interviews of the most interesting 
nature to the young people, who were generally accom- 
panied by Emily Barnet, who having ever been fondly 
attached to Louisa, saw with delight the progress of her 
brother's love affair, and was not a little mortified when 
her uncle likewise expressed his ftill satisfaction that 
he had set everything on a proper footing, and should 
therefore return into the country immediately. She 
was, however, somewhat consoled on learning that Mrs. 
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Dayentree had accepted the offer he made her of a seat 
in the coach in order that she might go down and make 
a final settlement of her afOairs in Yorkshire, as she had 
imbibed for that lady the sincerest affection, which was 
warmly returned; for although Mrs. Daventree loved 
her family with a most unexampled tenderness, she was 
not one of those kind of mothers who never see merit 
in any besides their own offspring. Her kind and 
benevolent spirit, her gentle sympathizing heart, and 
discriminating mind, ever loved and appreciated virtue 
and excellence wherever they were presented to her 
eye, and in this amiable orphan she felt no common 
interest. 

Though ever gratified by the attentions of her chil- 
dren, yet when, upon her preparations for departure, 
Hemy declared his intention of attending her into 
Yorkshire, she opposed his design as being useless to 
her and troublesome to himself. 

Mr. Barnet, however, agreed with him that it was 
hm duty to do so, and added,—" That the fourth seat in 
his carriage was vacant, and could not be better filled 
than by the doctor, who would take care of them all;" 
and added, " if the parson can't find him a bed at 
Conisbro', he can go home with us, you know; 'tis but 
seven miles, you know." 

Mrs. Daventree knew also that if he were seven miles 
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distant he would be of little use to her. But as she 
knew there was but small occasion for his services, and 
valued the kindness of his company far above its utility, 
she assented to this arrangement, and accordingly they 
parted at Oonisbro'. 

Martha, who had been left in charge of the house, 
was overpowered with joy at the sight of her mistress. 
But when she perceived the coach drive forward with- 
out leaving any of the young family, she felt very much 
surprised and almost shocked,—" Ah, madam, said she, 
" I see you may say with poor Naomi, * I went out full, 
but I return empty,* for none of your children are with 
you — more's the pity." 

True, Martha ; and if I had indeed lost any of my 
darlings, the words would have been most painfully 
applicable. I thank God I have left them all well, and 
my present situation enables me to say in other respects, 
* I went out empty, but I return ftilL' " 

" May God be thanked for it," cried the poor woman, 
melting into tears of joy ; "many a heart in this parish 
will rejoice at your luck, madam." 

" My first care," returned her mistress, " is to make 
you easy, Martha. You have lived with me now more 
than seven years, have always been my faithful servant, 
and many times exerted yourself far beyond my de- 
sires and your own strength. I now offer you either 
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an easy seryice in my family, or an annuity of thirty 
pounds a year in your own country — which do you 
prefer r 

" Why, madam, 'tis a long way to be sure, but if it 
were twice as far, I should say, if it were proper, out 
of the same book, ' whither thou goest, thither will I go 
also,' for you have not only been a good mistress to me 
in all worldly things, but you have so instructed me, 
and comforted me in heavenly things, that as I have 
lived with you, so I desire to die with you." 

The good clergyman, his wife and daughter, broke in 
upon their invaluable neighbour with congratulations 
on her return, which were extended when they learnt 
the accession of fortune eiy oyed by her family. When 
they had listened to her recital of such facts as she 
thought proper to communicate, the good man in his 
turn began to speak of his family. By the blushes 
which arose to his daughter's cheek, the tale was already 
told, for Mrs. Daventree had long known that a tender 
connection subsisted between her and a very worthy 
man, whose circumstances alone had prevented him 
froni marrying her. The good man now informed his 
happy auditor that the impediment was in a great 
measure removed, as the suitor had been put in posses- 
sion of a neighbouring curacy, which, together with a 
little which he would spare from his own income, would 
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enable people so bounded in their wishes to live con- 
tentedly till something better should occur ; so that, in 
the course of a year, when he had looked out for a 
house, and put them a few necessaries into it, they 
should be married. 

"I always thought Mr. Allenson not only a very 
worthy, but a very clever man," returned Mrs. Daven- 
tree; "and as your daughter is a very active young 
woman, and of a most excellent temper, I think them 
particularly calculated for the education and care of 
young people. Has this scheme never struck you, my 
friends 1 It could not fail to answer in a place so emi- 
nently beautiful and healthy as this. I think I could 
insure the young people six pupils from my own ac- 
quaintance." 

" Ay, my good friend, we have all thought of that 
many a time, but that must be the work of time. A 
house must be got, with a garden and paddock, and 
furniture must be bought. The scheme is good, but the 
means — the means is the thing." 

" Behold them here, my dear firiends. This house has 
accommodated seven children. Their little beds are all 
neat and in order, the garden and the paddock are pre- 
cisely to your wishes, and the rent is too easy to be ob- 
lectionable. The drawings are my children's, and I shall 
remove them. The wine I must transfer to the parson- 
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age, in lieu of the good elderberry I have so often drank 
there ; but allow everything else as it stands to be my 
wedding present to your daughter, a small proof of my 
love and gratitude to those who have so often soothed 
my sorrows, and administered to my comforts, both in 
the way of friendship and duty." 

Astonishment and delight for some minutes sealed 
the lips of her auditors, but a burst of grateful tears at 
once affected the mother and daughter, who involuntarily 
rushed into each other's arms ; while the good man, re- 
covering his speech, accepted the offer with that frank 
and generous thankfulness which bespoke him equally 
willing to accept or confer obligation. Whilst he was 
yet speaking, Mr. Allenson, the lover, having heard at 
the parsonage of Mrs. Daventree's arrival, stepped down 
to her house to welcome her return, and became, in his 
turn, a surprised and delighted guest. The happy party 
remained with their benefactress till midnight, an hour 
that had rarely beheld them awake since the christen- 
ing of this darling daughter. 

As Mrs. Daventree had little further to do at Conisbro', 
save to distribute proofs of her bounty amongst those 
who had hitherto participated her care, and (as far as 
she had been able) her benevolence, and found herself 
extremely lonely in the house where she was wont to 
be surrounded by her children, she soon informed her 
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son that she was ready to return to town, where her 
daughters were still under the care of Mrs. Soana To 
her surprise, instead of Henry in person, she was 
answered by the arrival of Mr. Bamet's carriage, and 
a pressing invitation to spend a few days with the family 
at the Park, and set out from thence to London. 

Though Mrs. Daventree would certainly have pre- 
ferred going direct to her daughters who were impatient 
for her return, yet when she considered the near affinity 
likely to subsist between herself and this worthy family, 
she did not feel at liberty to decline this invitation, and 
therefore bade a hasty adieu to her friends at Conisbro', 
a place she could not quit without some regret, as it 
was endeared to her as the scene where the affections 
of her dear family had been proved, and their virtues 
had unfolded, where those blossoms had been cherished, 
whose fruit was now ripening in a warmer but not more 
genial climate. 

When Mrs. Daventree arrived at the Park, she was 
greeted by Mrs. Bamet with all the aflfection of a sister, 
for this good lady was very partial to Louisa, and had 
long wished to see her the wife of Frederick. She ex- 
patiated with so much pleasure on the virtuous dis- 
positions of this couple, and the promise of happiness 
they eiyoyed, that Mrs. Daventree found the time pass 
away too delighfully to wish its abridgment, notwith- 
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standing her desire of being in London, and her sense 
of her children's wishes. ' 

One day, as the two ladies were discoursing as usual 
on these beloved objects of their cares, the squire broke 
in upon them, and with his usual abruptness said, 
"What, here you are, both sitting preach, preaching 
about those who want none of your care, because they're 
already provided for, and taking no notice at all what 
becomes of those who do want it ; whereas Emily and 
the doctor, hey?" 

" I don't know," was the answer of one lady. 

"I rathei' think they are walking in the shrubbery," 
said the other. 

^^ Rather think I donH know 1 pretty guardians, truly, 
to a girl of eighteen, rambling about with a handsome 
young fellow, not two-and-twenty ; very pretty work 
you make of it, upon my word I If this isn't ruination, 
I don't know what is ; 'tis just Frederick's affair over 
again, walking in the shrubbery to-day, riding in the 
park yesterday, reading in the morning, sketching at 
noon, and singing at night. Pray what do all these 
things lead to, hey % answer me that, ladies, answer me 
that?" 

" Sir," said Mrs. Daventree, rising in confusion, " I 
trust the propriety of my son's conduct, and the purity 
of his principles, will—" 
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" Principles, propriety, purity ! stuff and nonsense / 
will they keep my giri from falling in love with him, 
hey? Will they make him look any worse in her eyes; 
answer me that, Mrs. Daventree?" 

" I should hope not, sir; but really, sir, you seem to 
me to have formed very unnecessary apprehensions in 
this case." 

" I ask pardon, madam ; Fm a plain man, but it ap- 
pears to me that I can see full as far into a millstone 
as those who have more knowledge and refinement. I 
wasn't mistaken in Frederick's case, was I ? there's no 
answering that ; and take my word for it, I'm not wrong 
now. I said then Frederick made love to the girl, and 
if he could not have her he was a rogue ; I said that of 
my own boy, ma'am ; and now I say, the doctor is mak- 
ing love to Emily, and if he wont have her I say he's a 
rogue ; that's your boy, ma'am ; justice is justice, every- 
where, to my way of thinking." 

" But I am certain, sir, that if my son has indeed 
formed any decided predilection for Miss Emily, he will 
act worthy of himself and her." 

** But, ma'am, Emily hasn't a shilb'ng, not a shilling 
till I die, how should shef 

" Her brother must give her a fortune. I hear he is 
going to marry a girl on whom he means to settle twenty 
thousand pounds. In my opinion, he had much better 
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give his sister one half of it, not that my son would 
wish for a shilling, I am certain/' 

"You are a very odd woman, a very odd woman in- 
deed; but I shall be even with you some day, Mrs. 
Daventree, depend upon it. However, if you think the 
doctor means honourable, and won't leave the girl to 
pine after him, that's enough for me. I neither want 
to hurry him into a wedding, n^r to drive him out of 
my house, but I do want to see my child heart-whole, 
one way or other, for I hate the sight of a sorrowful 
face worse than November, and I never like to breathe 
the same air with your sorrowful folks. 'Tis as infec- 
tious as the plague, and in love cases you have as little 
chance of cming it." 

Mr. Bamet was interrupted by the entrance of the 
young people, whose confusion, under the glance of his 
eye, and the inquiring looks of the ladies, was certainly 
indicative of the disorder he dreaded. 

Mrs. Daventree waited with anxiety for a moment 
in which she could make those inquiries on this mo- 
mentous subject necessary for her own satisfaction. 
She found that their kind host had indeed seen '* far 
into a millstone," to use his own expression, for Henry 
appeared to her to be by no means aware that his atten- 
tions to Miss Bamet involved any responsibility ; but 
lie was by no means incb'ned to shrink from it. He 
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had been so closely bound down to study, during his 
whole life, that he had scarcely ever entered into any 
female society, except the little intercourse he had en- 
joyed, from time to time, with his own sisters, who were 
ever the confidants of his eveiy wish and care. When 
he arrived in London for the purpose of claiming his 
fortune, though he was received by them with every 
mark of affection and pleasure he could desire, yet he 
was no longer ih& first person in their consideration as 
he used to be, and in the various little parties that were 
formed, he was necessarily led to sit by, or in some 
way take charge of Emily Bamet. Her ingenuousness, 
sweetness of temper, and cheerfulness of disposition, 
supplied to him the society he had lost ; and he imper- 
ceptibly became attached to her, far beyond his own 
ideas of the case, as he had not, by any means, thought 
of forming a matrimonial connection ; for being devoted 
to study, he had concluded, prematurely, that he should 
remain a bachelor. The conversation with his mother 
gave him a new view of things. He was led by it to 
reflect on the propriety of leaving the Park immediately, 
and in leaving it, he learnt how much he must suffer 
from parting with its fair inhabitant. 

During the whole of their journey to London Henry's 
symptoms increased, but he laboured to acquit himself 
with resolution, and his mother assisted him, by affect- 
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ing not to perceive the change. He was rewarded foi 
lus exertion by finding Charles sitting with his sisters. 
It was now six years since these affectionate brothers 
had beheld each other, and as they were precisely those 
years in which the form is most altered and increased, 
most probably they would not have known each other 
had they met in any other place, but the affections of 
their boyish years had been increased during their ab- 
sence, for esteem was now added to love, and friendship 
was engrafted on the ties of nature, so that it is scarcely 
X)088ible to conceive two young, warm hearts more 
united in affection than theirs, or two people rendered 
more happy in meeting, after a long and affecting sepa- 
ration. 

Charles's business in London was of a nature to 
awaken the felicity and gratulations of his friends. He 
was now, notwithstanding his youth, called to the com- 
mand of a ship, as a reward for his distinguished cour- 
age and uniform good conduct, and as the time of his 
stay could not be long, and the two gentlemen who were 
about to become his brothers-in-law were impatient to 
claim their relationship, it was resolved that the mar- 
riages of Sophia and Louisa should take place before 
he returned to his professional engagements. 

Amongst other property which had been transmitted 
to Henry from Rio Janeiro, were many valuable pearls, 
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which he now busied himself in having fonned into 
three beautiful sets of ornaments, intended as bridal 
presents. When they were ready for their intended 
wearers, he first submitted them to the inspection of 
his mother, who having examined those designed for 
Louisa, took up the case which contained Sophia's, ob- 
serving it was much larger. 

*' It contains, besides such a set as you have seen, a 
bandeau of the very choicest pearls, intended not so 
much as a substitute for the hair her love for me once 
induced her to part with, for time has restored the theft 
of affection, I perceive, but I give it her as a memorial 
of a circumstance that must ever rest upon my heart 
As Sophia's lot in life is become a very splendid one, it 
may not be amiss to remind her, even in an article of 
luxury, of that time when her necessities induced such 
a sacrifice." 

" Your observation is very just, my dear Henry ; for 
although Sophia is singularly gifted with moderation 
by nature, and is pious and humble by principle, yet 
she is but a woman, and a young woman too. Of course 
Bhe ought to be guarded in every possible way. The 
wisest and the best have need of * line upon line, and 
precept upon precept;' but surely, Henry, you have not 
been so foolish as to provide this third case of jewellery 
forme?" 
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" Indeed, mother, I have not — I knew that you would 
not — ^that is, I thought you—'* 

"Then who are they for?" 

" I thought Emily Barnet would most probably be 
with Louisa on this occasion, and — and — '* 

" And being a bridesmaid, ought to wear the same as 
the rest." 

" Exactly, mother ; that is just what I thought, that 
was aU^ I assure you." 

"But then, Henry, I can assure you that neither 
Emily nor Emily's uncle will accept a present of so 
much value until you are inclined to tender the fidl 
possession of a property far mo^^e valuable ; so pray hide 
them till you have fully made up your mind. In order 
that you may be blessed with the more perfect posses- 
sion of your reason, in deciding on a matter of so much 
importance, I promise you that, as far as I can prevent 
it, without giving pain or offence, Emily Barnet shall 
not make one of our nuptial party. The longer time 
you take for consideration the better." 

" I have already thought a great deal on the subject, 
mother." 

" The more the better, Henry." 

Henry assented to this, but the assent was followed 
byasigh« 




XL 




lOCORDING to the arrangements now made 
by Mrs. Daventree, Sophia, on her marriage, 
set out with Mr. Darlington for his mansion 
in Yorkshire ; and Louisa with Frederick Bamet, for his 
uncle's seat in the same neighbourhood ; and Charles 
and Henry went with her to her new abode at Hamp- 
stead. 

In the course of a fortnight Charles was obliged to 
part once more from his dear mother and his new-found 
friend and brother. After that time Henry appeared 
so low and dispirited that Mrs. Daventree almost re- 
pented the arrangement she had made. It appeared 
that Emily was engaged in a similar struggle, since on 
the return of Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Bamet to London, 
Emily did not accompany them, though pressed to it 
by her uncle and aunt, who observed " that her spirits 
were by no means so good as they used to be, and they 
thought that change of scene might be useful to her." 
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In relating this, Louisa observed ** that Mr. Bamet shook 
Ilia head, and looked veiy sagacious and sorrowful ; but, 
much as she had seen of his manners, and much as she 
▼as in his confidence, she knew not to what he alluded, 
unless he apprehended that Emily had some inherent 
complaint to which she was a stranger. 

But the mother and son, to whom this was addressed, 
had at least an idea of the old gentleman's meaning ; 
and the doctor, as he always called Henry, felt as if, in 
deliberating on his own case, he had been playing with 
the feelings of another. He made this the subject of an 
appeal to his mother, who saw, in the animation and 
anxiety of his manners, how very near the subject now 
was to his heart. 

" I told you,** said she, " Henry, that a man of your 
studious habits could not think too much. I now, 
however, perceive that you have thought enough, 
for your heart has decided, and as you have hesitated 
from the best of motives, I hope you will be forgiven 
—so pray set out to the Park, as soon as you please. 
Take your pearls with you, and if it is in your power, 
bring me a diamond on your return, in another 
daughter.*' 

The journey of Henry was as successful as any young 
lover has a right to expect, though he did not bring 
Emily back with him, as their marriage did not take 
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place till next year, when Mrs. Daventree was on a yisit 
to Sopliia, who was then entering on the important 
duties of a mother to a lovely boy. The 'squire had the 
pleasure of arranging this wedding entirely in his own 
way, and making all his tenantry as joyful as himself. 
He gave the bride away in his own parish church, and 
invited aU his neighbours to a splendid dinner. These 
entertainments were by no means in unison with the 
taste or wishes of the young people ; but in their amiable 
compliance with the wishes of one who had ever been 
a father to Emily, they found a satisfaction superior to 
following their own. An obliging disposition, a con- 
ciliating temper, conduces no less to the actual happi- 
ness of our fellow-creatures, than the nobler gifts of 
benevolence and charity ; and let it be ever remembered 
that the same divine lips which taught us to com- 
passionate the distresses and relieve the want« of 
our afflicted brethren, to the utmost of our power, 
bade va also "be affable, be courteous," and in all 
things " do unto others as we would they should do 
unto us.'* 

This young couple returned to London with Mrs. 
Daventree, and, at the time we write, are visitants with 
Mr. and Mrs. Barnet, who are assisting them in looking 
for a house, as Henry was desirous of constdting the 
choice of his bride in this respect, and she is equally 
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anxious to reside near a brother to whom she is tenderly 
attached, and a mother-in-law for whom she justly en- 

« 

tertains sentiments of the profonndest respeet, and most 
lively affection. 

Young women, educated as the daughters of Mrs. 
Daventree have been, could harly fail to make excellent 
wives, mothers, mistresses, and friends, and so far as 
they have been tried, the promise of their youth is ful- 
filled. Sophia, as the mistress of a splendid mansion, 
surrounded by extensive, though pleasing duties, and 
equally occupied by the management of her own house- 
hold, and the claims of the poor throughout a consider- 
able district, who look-up to her power for protection, 
and her charity for relief, gives ample proof that a 
woman of the meekest manners, and most retired habits, 
whose mind is naturally strong, and has been properly 
cultivated, and whose heart is informed by a religious 
sense of duty, can easily rise and extend her powers and 
occupations to all that is required in such a situation. 
Humble, yet dignified, modest, but cheerful, blending 
every elegant accomplishment and useful pursuit, Sophia 
is the pride and comfort of her husband, the delight of 
his friends, the guide of his servants, and the consoler 
of all who need assistance or crave compassion within 
her circle. In the late visit of Mrs, Daventree to this ' 
beloved daughter, she had the satisfaction of perceiving 
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that the conduct of Sophia went beyond even her most 
sangoine expectations, and she naturally imputed much 
of her domestic propriety to the excellent example she 
had witnessed in the conduct of her patroness, since she 
had not been enabled to present her one, in person, 
beyond the period of childhood. 

Surrounded by the gaities of the metropolis, and the 
acquaintances of the late Mrs. Bamet, and much more 
likely to be seduced by the volatility of her own dis- 
position, yet Louisa conducts herself with equal pro- 
priety. Aware of her weakness, she looks continually 
to her mother, or husband, for protection for herself, 
and prudently declares " she will not venture to walk 
alone, tiU time has proved that she can do without 
leading-strings." Her lively disposition, sweetness of 
temper, and activity of mind, render her so delightful a 
companion to her husband, that he continues as much 
attached to domestic pleasures as even his imcle could 
desire him, and divides his time between the duties of 
his profession, which every day increases in its claims, 
and the society of a wife who is singularly well calculated 
to relieve a mind oppressed by the intensity of study, 
or distracted by multiplicity of business. 

To Frederick, the simple pleasures of connubial felicity 
have not only inherent excellence to reccommend them, 
but the charm of novelty, for he never witnessed them 
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before, except at the short intervals passed in his uncle's 
family. He well remembers that the little leisure which 
his father snatched from the pressure of business was 
neither enlivened by the society of his mother, nor 
were his cares soothed by her tenderness. His earliest 
recollections present him only with ineffectual remon- 
strances on the one hand, and petulant incorrigibility 
on the other. He remembers moments when, as the 
chariot that bore his mother, decked in all the para- 
phernalia of expense and fashion, rolled from her own 
door, his father has caught him passionately in his 
arms, shed bitter tears upon his face, and ardently 
prayed that heaven would avert from his son the sorrows 
under which he suffered. 

As Frederick sometimes relates scenes of his early 
sorrows to his fond and sympathizing wife, her tender 
tears flow to the memory of this unhappy father. She 
inwardly prays that she may be made the medium of 
happiness to that son for whom he thus petitioned 
heaven ; whilst the husband wipes his glistening 
eyes, and as he presses her hands, and reads the soft 
submission of her countenance, silently thanks his 
God that the desire of his beloved father is already 
realized. 

Edward, far from relaxing in his elegant and useful 
pursuit, applies himself with double diligence to study, 
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under the direction of his invaluable friend. As his 
judgmoit matures, and the visions of youthful imagina- 
tion become enlightened by genius and consolidated by 
study, there is every reason to hope that he will become 
the Soane or Wyatt of a future day. The excellence of 
his disposition, the simplicity and sauvity of his 
manners, and the rectitude of his principles, bid fair to 
place the brightest jewel in that crown of fame which 
his talents are likely to procure him ; for genius derivea 
its highest lustre from virtue and piety. 

Blest with such a preceptress as their mother, and 
such examples as their elder sisters, Anne and Elizabeth 
become daily more worthy and amiable. They are 
active, intelb'gent, sensible, humane, affectionate, and 
dutiful children, and are a source of the most tender 
interest and affecting pleasure to their mother, who is 
enabled to procure for them the assistance in their 
education her elder daughters could not eigoy, and to 
indulge them in many innocent gratifications unknown 
to their sisters, which they are taught to ascribe to an 
overruling Providence, and to receive thankfully and 
humbly. 

William and Martha reside with Mrs. Daventree, 
and being in good health, and the middle of life, con- 
tinue to fulfil the easy task assigned them with their 
wonted faithfulness and vigilance. Their attachment 
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to the familj who protects them increases by time, and 
from their opportunity of comparing the character of 
those they serve with that of others who surround them. 
Where the blessings of education are denied, the mind 
unfolds bat slowly, but affection, in this case, performET 
the office of reason. Thus the attachments of servants 
greatly resemble those of children ; but the time must 
arrive when our claims on the love and esteem of those 
with whom we are nearly connected must arise from a 
higher source, and these claims were folly established 
by their truly exemplary mistress. 

Thus happy in her children, easy in her circumstances^ 
beloved by her friends, and respected by all, Mrs. Daven- 
tree is enabled gratefully to adore that Providence 
whose will she obeyed, and whose mercies have led her, 
step by step, ** through clouds and thick darkness," to 
a quiet resting-place for the evening of her days, and 
has enabled her not only to answer every lawful demand 
of the creditors of her late husband, thereby fully 
absolving his good name from reproach, and honestly 
satisfying all who might suffer from his misfortunes, 
but likewise permitted her to reward the kindness of 
those who befriended her in the hour of distress, or who 
now demand her compassion as objects of charity. 
Among the former, Mr. Sadler was her first care, al- 
though his known attachment to his first employers, 
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and the probity of his character, had long ago placed 
him in easy circumstances. 

When A£rs. Daventree entered on her present estab- 
lishment, although she might be said to resume her own 
situation in life only, yet she certainly experienced a 
gratification in the gifts of fortune which she had never 
known before. As all riches and poverty are com- 
parative, although her powers of expenditure are con- 
siderably less than they were in her early life, yet they 
appear to be more, and confer, apparently, many more 
gratifications to herself, and more extensive power of 
benefitting others ; since there are many paths of 
economy taught only to those who are under the ne- 
cessity of treading them. Although the misfortunes 
which befel Mrs. Daventree evidently tried one who 
was already a wise and good woman, it is only right to 
say that she came out of this ordeal a still imser and 
better woman ; for our Heavenly Father doth not afflict 
his children to no end. Where sorrow is sustained with 
Christian humility, patience, and hope, it purifies the 
heart, enlightens the judgment, leads us nearer to Qod 
by faith and prayer, and unites us more closely to our 
fellow-creatures, by a participation of their sufferings, 
and a sympathy in their feelings. 

So fully is the widow herself convinced of these benign 
influences, both upon herself and her young family, that 
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in letraeii^; the progrese of her ptut life, notwithstanding 
its Bevere boitowb, and its manifold cares, she is ever 
acciutomed to close this affecting but solntarr review 
with pions gratitude to the all-wise Disposer, and to 
say, in the language of the PBolmiBt, " it is good fbi me 
that I have been afflicted." 




RICH BOYS AND POOR BOYS; 



OR, 



THE BIRTHDAY BARGAIN. 




RICH BOYS AND POOR BOYS. 




jOU sit your horse uncommonly well, Arthur, 
I must say, and I have no doubt will come 
in by and by with the best amongst us ; but 
since this is the first time you have been out with the 
hounds, I must remind you of the great difference there 
is between the grounds in Derbyshire and those to 
which you have been accustomed; a watchful eye and 
a ready hand are continually wanted here." 

These words were spoken by Sir Hugh Stemdale to 
a fine lively Harrow boy, who had become his guest 
only a few days before, and who entered, with all the 
zest natural to his years and his situation, into the 
pleasure of the first day's hunting he had ever eiyoyed. 
Though he listened with affectionate respect to the cau- 
tion thus given, yet on casting his eyes around on the 
wide heathy common they were entering upon, inter- 
sected by low stone fences, and dotted by fir copses and 
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patches of brushwood, he did not see anything to be 
particularly guarded against, and only hoped the hounds 
.would eoonfind^ in a place where so good a run might 
be eigoyed. 

The ground in question was full of old coal-pits, many 
of which had been left in a very unsafe situation, and 
the sagacious animal on which he rode had just dis- 
covered that he was stepping into a dangerous spot of 
this description when the loud halloo, he well under- 
stood, was heard Recovering himself by a violent jerk, 
he plunged forward, and leaped a broken wall (meant 
to be a guard to the pit) before his rider was prepared 
for the movement ; in an instant he was thrown forward 
to a considerable distance, and pitched upon one of those 
rocky projections to be found in «very part of the wide 
common by which he was surrounded. 

*^My boy, my dear, dear boy !" cried the baronet in 
agony, as he flew towards the place where he was thrown, 
and whither several gentlemeu, his Mends, also has- 
tened, and immediately dismounting, began eagerly to 
inquire what could be done. The shock had been so 
great, that, to the afflicted baronet's apprehension, his 
young favourite (the son of his earliest friend) was killed 
upon the spot ; but as the power of breathing returned, 
so did life and suffering ; and one of the party remount- 
ing, set out to the nearest town for a surgeon, recom- 
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mending the rest to move poor Master Willoughby to 
the very nearest house. 

" Alas I there is no house within a mile," said one, 
and the Hall, which is the only place proper for him, is 
nearly three miles off." 

While this was passing, the unfortunate youth was 
writhing in agony, yet earnestly entreating that he 
might not be moved; he believed that every bone in his 
body was broken, from the violence of his fall, and the 
contusions he had received; and Sir Hugh was certain 
that his leg at least was fractured, and that in the most 
terrible manner. 

During the time in which the baronet and his friends 
hung pitifully over the sufferer, two little children had 
advanced towards them, and as speedily retreated ; but 
they appeared again, accompanied by their mother, who 
carried a coarse woollen counterpane, such as forms the 
general covering of the poor in that neighbourhood. 

The sight of the woman in some measure relieved 
the extreme distress of the baronet, for she appr^ched 
with a rapid yet noiseless step, and her countenance was 
full of compassion. She lost not a moment in spreading 
the counterpane close beside the sufferer, and saying, 
" Perhaps your honours would carry poor master into 
our house, and lay him on my bed, I be sure he*s heartily 
welcome." 
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" Atid where is your house, good woman?" 

" Just past that dump o' trees ; but it's very low ; in- 

^ deed, it's little better nor a bam, but it does for me and 
mine.** 

Poor Arthur, now afflicted with cold in addition to 
pain, signified his desire of being thus assisted, and the 
baronet, with trembling haste, placed him as well as he 
was able in the cloth, the woman so supporting the 
broken limb as to prove not only tenderness but some 
degree of skill ; the children preceded them, and in a 
short time they reached a low thatched cottage, of rather 
larger dimensions than usual, but consisting of one 
room only, save a place above, which was called a loft, 
and served as a bedchamber for the whole family, ex- 
cept the mother, whose bed was at one end of the gene- 
ral abiding-room. 
The place was evidently inhabited* by a large family, 

. from the number of little three-legged stools it con- 
tained, as well as the hasty flight of three or four urchins, 
who scampered away by a little outlet, evidently made 
for their convenience exclusively, since only a child or 
a pig could have used it. There was, however, no ap- 
pearance of any such visitant as the latter; on the con- 
trary, an air of great neatness pervaded the place, poor 
as it was, and the bed had very clean though very coarse 
sheets upon it. As they approached it, a pretty girl. 
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about twelve years old, stepped up first, and hastily re- 
moTed^ first one and then another, of twin infants, 
which she deposited in a clumsy wooden cradle, at the 
other end of the cottage. 

This circumstance was scarcely noticed by the gentle- 
men, so intent were they on laying the invalid in the 
easiest position ; but when this difficult task was accom- 
plished, in the best manner they were able, one of the 
party, with a look of considerable alarm, observed to 
the woman, " You appear to have many children about 
the place?" 

"Yes, indeed, sir, I have plenty of 'em, poor things; 
and the two little ones were born only about six 
weeks since. It is very lucky for poor master that I 
had not moved my bed back into the loft, for you 
see, sir, he couldn't possibly have been carried up ihe 
ladder." 

"True; but can you go there yourself?" said the 
gentleman. 

" Oh, yes, sir, my husband does not come home to- 
night, and I can make a shift; the poor young gentle- 
man is little likely to be moved, I see. Surely you have 
sent for a doctor?" 

On hearing this was the case, the good woman lost 
no time in putting water on the fire, and preparing to 
foment the broken limb, saying, she knew that was 
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necessary, the swelling was so frighful ; and she added, 
*' Don*t be afeard of my childer, sir, for you see I have 
80 many, I am obliged to keep them in order, 'specially 
as my husband is not at home. He works in the coal- 
pits, and seldom comes here but on Saturdays, so I 
makes *em as good as I can, that he may have a quiet 
time on Sundays ; an* well he deserves it, for a better 
man never walked on shoe-leather. Pray, sir, don't be 
flustrated about the poor young gentleman, I know what 
a broken limb is, for I nursed my own fiskther through 
a bad accident like this'n. It will be long before he 
must move." 

The arrival of the surgeon confirmed this prediction, 
as the fractured limb was injured in the most terrible 
manner, and it was a long time before the bone could 
be replaced Arthur was naturally a courageous^ boy ; 
his father, a brave officer, had lost his life in battle, and 
in praising the heroism of his lamented parent, his 
mother had wisely inspired him with a perception of 
the virtue of fortitude, in distinction from that of enter- 
prise, so that he was not deficient in the courage of 
endurance, which was now called for. He bore this 
dreadful trial very bravely, rarely suffering a groan to 
escape him ; but Sir Hugh heard some one near him 
cry and sob so much, that the moment he could with- 
draw his eye from the patient, he looked round to see 
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who had entered during the operation, but perceived 
no one. 

" It was my poor Ned, sir, that cried so," said Nanny 
Walton (the mistress of the house) ; " but I motioned 
him to go out He have a very tender heart, poor thing, 
and most like he felt more, being, as it were, a lad like 
himself were suffering ; not but he is special kind to the 
little ones, and so handy, he will wait on poor master 
here, both hand and foot." 

" I wish he would come in," said Arthur ; " I should 
like very much to have such a boy about me." 

" You shall have him, certainly, and proper persona 
also to attend you," said the baronet, who again looked 
round the place with great anxiety, shocked with the 
idea of leaving the dear boy in a situation so utterly 
devoid of all that might be termed to him the necessa* 
ries of life. As, however, the surgeon determined to 
remain by him for an hour pr two. Sir Hugh hastened 
home, that he might send fi^o^i his own house whatever 
could be rendered useful to the patient, and more espe- 
cially a personal attendant, 

For some days poor Arthur suffered continual pain, 
which was only relieved by opium, which necessarily 
kept his head in a state of confusion ; but as his fever 
subsided he became more awake to the circumstances 
in which he was placed, and to a certain degree into* 
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rested in the people around him, particularly in the 
movements of Nanny Walton, and the anxious regards 
of her son Edward, whom the baronet had desired to 
remain on the premises, that he might run on errands 
to the Hall, whenever the patient required him to do so. 

In the meantime, his attendants had been as various 
as the inhabitants were numerous. The lady's maid, 
who had been in the first place dispatched by her anxi- 
ous mistress, had been overdone in a few hours, for 
"how could she exist in such a horrid place, among 
such wery wulgar creatures?" The housekeeper, who 
succeeded, complained unceasingly "that the family 
would be ruinated by her absence, and as it was certain 
she should be quite worn out, the sooner she returned 
the better." The nursery damsel, who followed, like 
her prototype in Miss Edgeworth's story, "wondered 
how people could be so poor ;" and experienced continual 
alarm lest she " should carry some sort of distemper to 
the dear little gentlefolks at the Hall, from the red-faced 
little brats that kept swarming about." It was in vain 
that Nanny kept the children quiet, the fire bright, and 
the hearth clean, there was no place in which a " decent 
person" could sit down, although it was certain both 
the baronet and his lady spent many a half hour there 
in tolerable composure. 

Regular nurses succeeded, but they too rapidly dropped 
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off; no submission could soften their contempt, no at- 
tention console their sense of suffering, in such k " miser- 
able sort of place ;" neither plentiful reward, the promise 
of future patronage, the solace of dainty viands, and 
abundance of brandy and green tea, sufficed more than 
a day or two. Such was the weariness occasioned 
to the invalid by their perpetual complaints, and so 
. sensible was he, that from Nanny and her son alone did 
he ensure all the help his situation admitted, that after 
thiee weeks his earnest request was acceeded to by his 
medical attendants, " that he might be left entirely to 
the care of the cottagers." 

When Nanny Walton, to her great satisfaction, found 
herself once more mistress of her humble habitation, 
she really proved a most excellent nurse, for she was a 
woman of sound understanding, and great observation, 
aa well as good disposition, and no little experience. 
She was the mother of thirteen children beside the 
twins, and of these seven were constantly in the cottage, 
to whom she now appointed certain offices, which her 
obedient children accepted with avidity, and discharged 
with punctuality. To two girls, of seven and eight years 
old, were given the care of the babies, whilst their former 
duties, of feeding the pig, bringing water from the spring, 
and fetching milk from a distant farm house, fell on 
two younger boys, whose junior, small as he was, fed 
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the ohickeos and rocked the cradle, A girl turned of 
twelve was the principal servant of the family; she 
baked the oat cakes, on which, with potatoes and a bit 
of bacon for mother, the family principally subsisted : 
she swept the house, made the beds, washed the bowls 
and trenchers, extended the same ablution to the faces 
and hands of all the young ones, and by perpetual acti- 
vity and cheerful industry well merited her mother's 
appellative of being her " own bonny bee." 

It was Ned's share of business at this time, to attend 
to Arthur's wishes, either in reaching what he wanted, 
adjusting his pillows, gently bathing his bruises with 
lotion, or administering his medicines during the day- 
time and at night ; a wisp of dry straw and a blanket 
constituted his couch, which was laid close to the in- 
valid's. A long tape, tied to his hand, and held in that 
of Arthur, was the call upon his services, and notwith- 
standing he was in the habit of sleeping very soundly, 
never was the check-string pulled in vain. Moved with 
the deepest compassion for the pain and helplessness of 
Arthur's pitiable state, accustomed to exercise the ten- 
derest care of his little brothers and sisters, and gifted 
by nature with mild manners and a soft voice, he be- 
came, despite of his uncouth dialect, a pleasant atten- 
dant. Kindness and submissiveness rendered him adroit, 
gentle, quick, and skilful 
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** 'Tis a great pity such a cleanly qniet boy a«you, Ned, 
should be a collier ; it is all very well for George and 
Dick, because they work with their father, and seem to 
like their business ; but you seem to me fitter for a house 
than a coal pit." 

'^ I had rather be anything else. Master Arthur, sure 
enough, because I hate coal dust, and I love daylight ; 
but, you know, the catechism says, * We must do our 
duty in that state of life to which it pleases Grod to call 
us."* Besides, father says if I work willingly, I shall 
learn to read and write soon." 

" I will teach you myself," said Arthur eagerly. 

This pursuit could, to a certain degree, be carried on 
even in the present state of Arthur's convalescence, and 
it tended greatly to diminish the sense of weariness his 
long and painful confinement induced, especially amus- 
ing him, when the improvement of his vigilant and 
clever pupil proved the advantage of his cares. 

Joseph Walton, the really worthy father of this nume- 
rous family, could not read, but he had an excellent 
memory, and after taking his elder children to church 
^-which was a duty in which he never failed — he would 
frequently repeat to them and his wife much of the ser- 
mon, in order to impress it more effectually on their 
minds and his own. His wife, being better educated, 
and equally well disposed, read the Bible to them all on 
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Sunday evenings, and had so far instructed her daughter 
that Betty could get decently through a chapter. All 
the children could answer most of the questions in the 
catechism, in which their father examined them on Sun- 
day evenings ; after which they knelt around him whikv 
he offered up the Lord's Prayer, and the general con- 
f^ion, in which all his family followed the petitions in 
the most serious and earnest manner. 

Arthur had seen but little of his own father ; but he 
had heard so much that few boys of his age had a better 
idea of the love and reverence due to that dear relation 
than he possessed, therefore the respect evinced for their 
head by this humble family endeared them all to him. 
Every child in poor Walton's family was taught from 
its cradle to associate love and pleasure, as well as duty, 
with the presence of their father, and they looked to 
the seasons of his weekly return to them as to a kind of 
gladsome holiday, in which all were to be busied in his 
service, and even the hands which could do nothing 
else gathered daisies and buttercups to lay on " daddy's 
knee." 

Walton was a man of warm affections, and found, 
from this affectionate and judicious conduct on the part 
of his wife, a sweet return for his unremitting toil in - 
the love of his family. The pity of his neighbours was 
misplaced when they condoled with him on the number 
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of his children, for they were his pride, his wealth, his 
delight. Seeing the pains taken by the stranger with 
Nod, whom he had always considered the cleverest child 
he had, he manifested his grateful feelings, by bringing 
Arthur, at every opportunity, choice specimens of spars 
and fossils, found by himself or fellow-workmen in the 
course of their labours ; and so soon as it could be safely 
done, he would carry him in his arms a short distance for 
a little air, into the bit of cabbage-ground Nanny called 
a garden. His manners were very homely, and some of 
his phrases scarcely intelligible to Arthur, but his simple 
goodness of heart, and soundness of understanding, 
rendered his returns almost of as much consequence to 
him as to the rest of the family. This was more the 
case the farther he advanced in amendment, because 
he grew the more sensible of his captivity; besides, the 
baronet was gone to London, Lady Stemdale could not 
leave home, on various accounts, and many persons who 
had shown him great attention during the beginning of 
his confinement, had now ceased to render him the ob- 
ject of their cares. 

There were times when Arthur felt this change pain- 
fully, since it must be evident that in time he must 
grow weary of a scene which could afford nothing to 
his mind, beyond what it derived from conversing with 
Ned. At these times he would, however, exert himself 
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manfully; and whilst lie devoutly thanked God that he 
was 80 far recovered, would rejoice also that his mother 
had been spared the pain of witnessing his sufferings, 
and if on mentioning her name the tears gushed into 
his eyes, would begin eagerly to expatiate on the future 
pleasure he should enjoy on his return. At that word 
Ned would generally sigh profoundly, and Nanny her- 
self would give over her employment to say, " Well, for 
sure and sartin, we shall have a great loss of you. Master 
Willoughby ; little Bob and Sam will miss you sadly, 
not only because you were always giving them your own 
good white rolls, and such like, but because you had 
always a kind word for them, even when you were at 
the worst. A patient creature, and a good one, Tm 
sure I shall always say you were ; and I don't doubt 
you'll live to be a blessing to your mother. Little did 
I think you would live, I promise you ; but I have no 
fear now ; and I shall never grudge the tears nor the 
the prayers you have cost me and mine." 

Arthur was well aware that he had been a source of 
the greatest trouble to these poor people in the begin- 
ning of his illness, and he felt the value of this praise, 
as it seemed to prove that all the vexations Nanny had 
borne, through the conduct of his various attendants, 
was forgotten in her approbation of his oum conduct 
Whatever had been the deficient comforts of his late 
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dwelling, he could not fail to know that for a consider- 
able period he should have experienced the same pain 
in a palace ; and he felt that in this poor cottage he had 
been so deeply pitied, and even fondly loved, that its 
inhabitants had a claim upon him beyond what money 
could repay* They had endured his complainings, 
soothed his sufferings, and confirmed his virtues. Sin- 
cerely did he wish in after life to prove how deeply the 
sense of their goodness rested on his heart. 

One Sunday morning, whilst the larger part of Wal- 
ton's family were at church, a messenger from Sir Hugh 
Stemdale arrived, to announce his return to the Hall, 
and to bring a large cake for the children, because " it 
was Master Arthur's birthday." 

" My birthday !" said Arthur, eagerly. "Ah-! I had 
forgotten the day of the month. I am thirteen this 
day. My dear mother will remember it joyfully, and 
wish me at home ; and my dear grandpapa. Lord Mount- 
Sorrel, will have a large party. They will all drink my 
health." 

"And will they have such handsome loaves as this 
to eat 1" said Ned. " I am fourteen to-day myself, but 
in all my life I never saw such a thing as this till 
now." 

"Is it your birthday also?" said Arthur, in an agi- 
tated voice ; " I should like much to give you something 
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that would make you happy. What would you like 
best?" 

"I should like, Master Arthur Willoughby, to be 
your own servant, an' wait on you night and day." 

'* But, my good fellow, I shall not always be lame, and 
sick, and want waiting on night and day. Nor am I 
a man, so I have no power of engaging a servant, Pray 
think of some other thing.*' 

" No, I thank 'ee, sir, I can think of nothing else, for 
it has run in my head this monny a day.'' 

The tears which stood in the boy's eyes, and the emo- 
tion which checked all further speech, touched Arthur 
so acutely that he was unable to reason further on the 
matter, and he instantly answered, "In two or three 
years, if I get forward at Harrow, I suppose I shall be 
a young man, and be permitted to engage a servant of 
my own like other people ; in that case, be assured, I 
should prefer you a great deal to any other person in the 
wide world. Improve yourself, in the meantime, in 
your reading and writing, and keep this pencil-case as 
a proof that I have made you this promise ; but for the 
present say nothing about it ; come, cheer up and cut 
the cake for the children." 

A happy group were standing around, and more of 
the family entering from without, when Sir Hugh's 
family coach, in which was his own valet, drew up, and 
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Arthur was told " that it was sent to take him to the 
Hall, where his mother had arrived the night before." 
This was done as a joyful surprise to him, but his re- 
moval had been effected a day sooner than was intended, 
on account of Mrs. Willoughby's impatience to see her 
son, and the desire the baronet and his lady felt to save 
her from the pain of witnessing his residence in the 
cottage. 

It had been, in their fear of thus adding to her trouble, 
a part of their friendly plan to hide the accident from 
her knowledge until he was nearly well, when Sir Hugh 
made a journey to London, for the purpose of breaking 
the affair gently to her, and escorting her back to his 
own seat. He found her so much hurt by Arthur's 
apparent neglect, and so dissatisfied with the excuses 
for his silence which she had received, that the truth, 
painful as it was, might be termed a relief to her ; no 
wonder, when she actually found herself near a son so 
situated, her anxiety to see him could no longer be re- 
strained. 

Not even the delight of this anticipated meeting could 
render Arthur immindful of the reiterated good wishes 
of Nanny and her spouse, or unmoved by the tears of 
poor Ned, whom he repeatedly told to come to the Hall 
and rub his leg as he was wont, in the manner taught 
by the surgeon. The poor boy struggled against the 

(162) 13 
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emotion which oppressed him as well as he could, think-' 
ing it was wicked to be sorrowful when Arthur was 
joyous ; but he was unable to conceal his grief. 

Being sent for on the morrow, he did indeed venture 
to the Hall ; but the sight of the " grand ladies/' and 
the magnificent apartment and silken sofa on which 
Arthur was laid, so bewildered him that he could be 
said to have little pleasure in the visit; and the golden 
guinea which Mrs. Willoughby put into his hand ap- 
peared to him so much above the price of his services, 
that as he held it, he looked reproachfully at Arthur, 
as if he thought that this was presented in lieu of his ful- 
filment of his promise ; being, however, reassured, though 
silently^ on this point, his spirits rose, and he made an 
awkward bow and scrape, and said something about 
" taking it to his mother." 

"No, no my good boy, that is for yourseK; your 
good mother must and shall be paid in a very different 
manner. As I find, however, from Sir Hugh, that 
many things may be given to her more desirable 
than money, if you know anything really valuable 
that she would like, pray name it, and my son shall 
send it." 

"A cow," burst instantly from Ned's lips; but re- 
membering how many times his parents had wished 
for this acQuisition, and how hopelessly they had spoken 
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of its attainment, he instantly added, " I mean, if you 
please, something towards a cow : maybe another pig 
would do." 

" You shall have both," cried the mother eagerly. 

" But how could you feed a cow ?" asked Lady Stern- 
dale. 

" There are such heaps of childer at our house, some 
might be gathering grass for it always ; we would all of 
us be good to it, I hope, ma'am." 

"That you would," cried Arthur, "for you are good 
to every creature about you. I am heartily glad, dear 
mamma, you thought of it, for I am sure there will be 
the happiest of cows, and the happiest of women to 
milk it, to remember me by at the cottage." 

" My rewards then must be dictated by Sir Hugh, 
who knows much better than I do how to essentially 
serve these good people, and will have them in his eye 
when we are gone." 

The word gone was an afflictive sound to both the 
boys at this moment, but it became much more so to 
poor Ned, who in a very short time found that Arthur 
had departed, his mother being anxious to take him by 
short stages to London, where she apprehended the best 
surgical assistance for perfecting his recovery could alone 
be obtained. 

In the course of the following sununer Arthur was 
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able to return to Harrow, and as he could not yet join 
in the athletic exercises of his companions, he applied 
himself with unusual diligence to his studies, and soon 
made up for the time he had lost. Often would he de- 
scribe his accident, and the curious situation in which 
he had been placed ; and never did he write to Sir Hugh 
without kindly remembering Walton's family, and ex- 
pressing a deep sense of obligation to Nanny ; but in 
the course of time new objects and occupations succeeded, 
his companions became more dear, his acquaintance 
more extended, and although his mind might frequently 
revert to the cottage, and his heart be touched by the 
remembrance of those who inhabited it, he now rarely 
spoke of them to those around him. 

Time passed, and Arthur improved so much, that 
when he returned to keep his sixteenth birthday at 
home, his grandfather, Lord Mount-Sorrel, was so well 
satisfied with his attainments that he determined on 
entering him at Oxford, and spoke of looking out for a 
tutor for him. 

"I am satisfied with his conduct,'' replied his mother 
to this observation, "but I am sorry to perceive that he 
retains a good deal of lameness. That unfortunate leg 
was, I fear, ill managed by the country surgeon, and 
will never be quite well." 

** Indeed, mother, you wrong Mr. Favell, who made 
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a very great cure of a very bad business; but he told 
me the stiffness could not be removed without constant 
friction." 

" Then why have you not been rubbed properly, my 
dear?" 

" Because the people about me either did it awkwardly, 
and gave me pain, or I saw they were tired, and I dis- 
missed them j so that, some way or other—" 

Arthur was interrupted by the entrance of a servant, 
who said that " there was a young fellow below, a kind 
of country hob, who wanted to see Mr. Arthur, and 
could not be driven away by fair means or foul." 

"Why should he?" said Arthur; "I suppose he has 
brought me a letter or parcel from Harrow." 

" Oh no, sir, he's quite away farther in the country 
than that ; but he has a kind of pencil of yours, that he 
says he won't give away to nobody." 

" It is Ned, my own poor Ned," cried Arthur redden- 
ing, and hastening down to the hall, whither his grand- 
father followed him in silence. 

In another minute the rich boy and the poor boy saw 
each other once more ; both were much altered during 
the three years in which they had been parted, both 
improved ; but each saw only, at the first, those traits 
in the countenance which they could alike recognise with 
pleasure. Poor Ned was indeed in a pitiable situation ; 
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he had walked the greatest part of the way from Deirby- 
shire, had nearly expended hia last shilling, and had 
fully expected to be turned into the streets of London, 
which he considered to be a misfortune and disgrace of 
the most alarming kind. In this situation, the cheering 
sound of Arthur^s voice at once revived his heart, and 
insured the respect of the servants, who were bustling 
around him ; he was indeed warmly welcomed, his evi- 
dent wants adverted to, the improvement in his ap- 
pearance praised (for ^ed was a handsome lad, and well 
clothed in a homely fashion), and he was warmly recom- 
mended to the care of the housekeeper by Arthur, as 
" one of his Derbyshire friends." 

" Noa, noa, not friend^^ cried Ned, " I am your hon- 
ner^s sarvant, your very lowest sarvant." 

" Ah ! my good Edward, you remember my promise, 
and be assured I do likewise ; but I am not yet a man, 
I have no right to engage you as yetr 

"Thank ye, sir, that's quite enough for me; I can 
wait for ye seven years, as well as Jacob did ; and the 
sight of ye looking so brave and tall, pays me right well 
for my journey. Besides, I really could not live any 
longer without thanking ye for all the good you have 
brought on us. We live in a slated house with four 
rooms ; and mother has two cows, a big meadow, and a 
turnip field. Sister Betty is come to be nursemaid to my 
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lady; and Joe is under-gardener ; and the little twins 
are handy childer; and all our luck and our riches is 
owing to you and Sir Hugh." 

Arthur expre^ed his sincere pleasure, but could not 
forbear to smile at this burst of grateful happinesSi in 
a boy usually so silent and timid; and Ned, blushing 
excessively, exclaimed, " I humbly beg pardon for say- 
ing so much, but my heart was full, and my joy came 
on me sudden like." 

"Don't apologize, Edward, I know you to be as 
modest as you are gratefuL But it is time you should 
be eating instead of talking, so good bye, for I have 
company up stairs. I will see you early in the morning, 
and I shall then get my leg properly rubbed." 

" You must not, however, leave this young man to- 
night," said Lord Mount-Sorrel, advancing, " without 
receiving and conmiunicating a gratification I am sure 
you desire. Edward Walton, I engage you from this 
night as my grandson's servant." 

Ned started with surprise, not unmingled with awe, 
for he instantly comprehended that the fine-looking old 
gentleman before him was the nobleman of whom he 
had heard, and the only lord he had ever beheld. Three 
times he bowed reverently, if not gracefully; and at 
length said, with diflBculty, " God reward your worship ! 
I am set up for ever." 
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"Dear, dear Bir," cried Arthur, "I have no words 
with which to thank you, so deeply am I obliged, and 
so grateful do I feel for the power of fulfilling an en- 
gagement improperly made, but yet of great importance 
to me. We shall soon drill Ned into a good servant, 
and to me he will be an invaluable nurse. Never shall 
I repent my birthday bargain." 

" Never, my dear boy, I really believe, if you do not 
fail in your duties as a master, for Ned has been well 
educated in the best sense of the word, being humble 
and docile without servility, and honest without bold- 
ness ; and building his sense of duty to his master on 
his higher duties to his God. The conduct of his whole 
family, under the trial of improving circumstances, is a 
guarantee for his; and I hope that you will do credit 
to yours also, by proving that you know how to guide 
and protect a favourite dependant, without degradation 
to yourself or injurious indulgence to him. The highest 
and lowest are linked together in the great chain of 
society for mutual benefit, yet are they separate parts, 
and have separate duties ; remember this, and so will 
real benefit accrue, both to the * Eich Boy and the Poor 
Boy."' 




